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The people use the telephone— 


in this country nearly everybody. 


The people operate the tele- 
phone—about 300,000 of them in 


the Bell System. 


The people own the telephone 
business. There are about 750,000 


owners of Bell System securities. 


All of this works together to 
give you the best telephone ser- 
vice in the world at the lowest 


possible cost. 
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Happy New Vear! 


COMING 


Where are we in our un- 
ceasing battle with forest 
fire? Are new methods, 
new equipment, increased 
man-power, new ap- 
proaches in education and 
other developments con- 
quering the red menace? 
These are just a few of 
the questions to be dealt 
with in the April issue 
of AMERICAN ForEsTs—a 
special number devoted ex- 
clusively to the ever im- 
portant subject of forest 
fire prevention and pro- 
tection. 


In February, James G. K. 
McClure, Jr., president of 
The American Forestry 
Association, will present a 
vital article on the subject 
of forest taxation; Carlile 
P. Winslow will discuss 
market possibilities for the 
timber now being salvaged 
from the New England 
hurricane. There will also 
be a fascinating story on 
cypress swamps, by R. K. 
Winter, and others. 
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MORE ON THE BIG BLOWDOWN 

Sir: It is practically impossible to an- 
swer the question as to the number of 
trees destroyed and damaged by the re- 
eent hurricane in New England. The 
newspapers stated that probably ten 
thousand trees were down in Westchester 
County, but I don’t think that estimate 
means anything, as no one made an effort 
to count them. On Long Island there 
are large areas where no trees are down; 
on other areas from twenty-five to sixty- 
five per cent of the trees are down. Some 
estates escaped with little or no damage, 
while others lost great numbers of trees. 

For instance, I have two estates un- 
der my eare, both heavily wooded—each 
about eighty acres in extent. On one of 
these only three trees are down, while 
the other lost two hundred. Except for 
comparatively small areas, I have found 
little damage in New York State, out- 
side of Long Island. 

I have received two questionnaires on 
this subject of “hurricane damage,” both 
of which are mainly concerned with tree 
varieties and their susceptibility to break- 
age or uprooting in such a storm. I 
cannot intelligently answer these. I have 
been interested in counting the number 
of trees of each variety in order to ar- 
rive at some answer, but I haven’t yet 
had time to devote to such work. Except 
that European beech and pin oaks have 
stood up very well, and that silver ma- 
ples stood up moderately well, I have 
drawn no econelusion so far. Damage 
appears to be more a matter of local 
conditions than of tree variety, with the 
possible exception of the three trees 
named. My favorite tree, the red oak, 
was one of the greatest sufferers—Jor- 
man Armstrong, White Plains, N. Y. 
OHIO'S FARMWOODS PROBLEM 

Sir: I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion for the excellent editorial entitled 
“Men, Trees, Farms” which appeared in 
your October issue. Having been en- 
gaged in farm woods research for eight 
years, I have come to feel very strongly 
that we need a broad integrated pro- 
gram of extension and research such as 
is provided in the Norris-Doxey Cooper- 
ative Farm Forestry Act. 

It seems to me that, as far as Ohio is 
eoneerned, the part of the bill dealing 
with the care and improvement of ex- 
isting woodlands to the end that prod- 
ucts may be harvested, utilized and mar- 
keted for increased farm income, is of 
greater importance than the part deal- 
ing with the distribution of planting 
stock. As you mentioned, the nursery- 
men were definitely opposed to this phase 
of the bill. In Ohio there is a feeling 
among a number of foresters that natu- 
ral regeneration is, after all, the best 
answer to the reforestation problem on 
much of our private land. 

We have three million acres of farm- 
woods scattered over the entire State of 
Ohio. Under thousands of ownerships, 
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each tract presents a separate problem 
in itself. A block of two hundred thou- 
sand acres is considered a fair sized 
ranger district for one man in national 
forests but in private woodlands in Ohio 
we have only one extension forester and 
one research forester to cover three mil- 
lion acres of scattered small traets and,— 
we are not even scratching the surface. 
I have hopes that within the next few 
years we shall be able to divide the state 
into five districts and have one extension 
and one research forester in each dis- 
triet—-Oliver D. Diller, secretary, Ohio 
Forestry Association, Wooster, Ohio. 





TREES AND FLORIDA 


Sir: There seems to be a very sudden 
revival of interest in Florida in tropical 
trees adapted to this region. I am re- 
ceiving many letters. One man in Cuba 
is strongly recommending homes in the 
woods as a protection against air raids. 
The way they are slashing the little trees 
for paper pulp in northern Florida and 
Georgia, and not preparing for the fu- 
ture, is causing a lot of alarm on the 
part of many people. 

AMERICAN Forests looks good to me, 
containing so many things of interest to 
the publie at large—John Gifford, Mi- 
ami, Florida. 





WPA WORKERS AND THE ELM DISEASE 

Sir: You refer to WPA allotments of 
$1,932,000 to be allocated for the eradi- 
cation of the Dutch elm disease. 

My personal observation of WPA la- 
bor on many projects is that their labor 
efficiency rates under twenty-five per 
cent. This may be because many over- 
seers are themselves on relief and have 
no interest in getting an adequate return 
in labor. I personally conversed with 
many of these foremen, and they simply 
treat the whole matter as a joke. Out of 
a group of seventeen working on a road 
project in Montelair, there were just 
two doing any actual work, and that in 
a desultory manner. Speaking to the 
foreman in regard to the matter, he only 
laughed. He was not interested in get- 
ting the work done. 

Therefore, if you are going to employ 
WPA workers, my advice is not to per- 
mit the foremen to be on relief. All 
bosses should be men thoroughly con- 
versant with what is required—E. M. 
McBrier, New York, N. Y. 

TREES TO BEAT FLOODS 

Sir: I have three school teachers liv- 
ing at my hotel, which I have operated 
for forty-six years, and share my AMER- 
ICAN Forests magazine with them. 

But what I want you to know is the 
good our Johnstown Water Company 
has done. They planted thousands of 
pine trees over fifty years ago on our 
watersheds. They are doing fine. In the 
last few years they have planted thou- 
sands more. Our watersheds are being 





protected. We will not have any more 
Johnstown floods. I think a letter to the 
Company’s superintendent, Charles Kun- 
kle, or to the treasurer, Frank Howard, 
would bring you the correct data on just 
how many trees have been planted. Also, 
I think they would like your magazine. 

Over twenty years ago I gave to our 
city forty acres of virgin forest with all 
mineral rights. A trout stream runs 
through it. The state forester said it 
has the finest hemlock trees in Pennsy]- 
vania.—P. L. Carpenter, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. 








AMERICAN FORESTS IN THE SCHOOL 
Sm: American Forests is read and 
enjoyed extensively by our magazine 
English classes. We find that in writing 
summaries it is much easier to do so if 
we have an article to read which is in- 
teresting. The magazine furnishes just 
such articles. It helps us keep informed 
about the latest conservation movements. 
Every six weeks our history instructor 
requires us to read one article contained 
in a list that she has selected from our 
group of magazines. It is a noticeable 
fact that many of the articles come from 
your magazine. Another feature that 
ranks it as a favorite is the excellent 
photographs which are some of the most 
true-to-life reproductions of wildlife and 
seeniec beauty that ean be found among 
our selection of nature magazines.—Betty 
Jean Rogers, Wichita, Kansas. 
CYPRESS ON GUARD 
Sir: Along many Texas rivers, espe- 
cially the Guadalupe, are thousands of 
cypress trees. A peculiar feature of the 
older trees is that each has one or more 
“knees,” formed by roots standing out 
of the water and growing close beside the 
trunk. These roots are always rounded 
at the top. A recent item in a Texas 
paper stated that these knees are for the 
purpose of letting the tree breathe. 
Because of its endurance, the wood of 
this tree is in great demand and in many 
places it is being ruthlessly eut. Where 
the trees are destroyed, great gullies rap- 
idly form, for there is nothing to stop 
the loose soil, a sandy loam, from being 
washed into the rivers. 


ON GUARD 


Along the river are cypress trees, 

With skirts held high, showing gnarled 
old knees; 

Trunks as sturdy as Gibraltar’s rock, 

God fashioned them thus, to withstand 
shock. 


Tho’ lightning may flash, and floods 
sweep by, 

They stand undaunted, with heads held 
high; 

Striving to save at whate’er the cost, 

Rich meadows and hills from being lost. 


Life-guards they, for without them the 
soil 
Would fast disappear, despite our toil; 
So woodman, please spare the cypress 
trees, 
Standing in water, with bare old knees. 
—Medora H. Crist, Blaneo, Texas. 
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A rire TRAIL need be no thing of beauty... . Utility is 


its priceless asset! Miles — and more miles — of trails 
are necessary today to save our forests for tomorrow. 
-+.And modern “Caterpillar” Diesel power makes 
their construction economically practical! 

Here is low-cost power harnessed to hard-hitting, 
fast-working trail-building equipment that can bruise 
through rocks, roots and brush; cling to precipitous 
slopes — bench-out roads in a fraction of the time 
required by old-fashioned methods. 

Quality materials and long-experienced precision 
manufacture give “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors, Auto 





Patrols and Graders the stamina and dependability 
for just such punishing tasks as are demanded in 
Forest Service operations. 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 


DIESEL POWER 


DIESEL ENGINES, TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS, ROAD MACHINERY 


Please Mention AMERICAN FORESTS When Writing Advertisers 














KER 
Y STURGIS DRIN _ 
id “y age vl Forestry Association 
_ 1913-1915 


@ Dr. Drinker followed Governor Bass in office, hav- 
ing been elected President at the 32nd Annual Meeting 
held in Washington, D. C., on January 8, 1913. He 
was reelected in 1914 and again in 1915. During his ad- 
ministration the Association made constructive head- 
way in working for forestry and forest interests all 
over the country, cooperating with the states in advanc- 
ing their forestry programs. The Association also ac- 
tively cooperated in the work of control and hoped-for 
eradication of the chestnut blight. Its chief legislative 
work in these years was along those lines, and in avert- 
ing the proposal to return the national forests to the 
several states in which they were situated. 





OUR PRESIDENTS 


Just before and during the war, Dr. Drinker took a 
keen interest in developing a system of military training 
in colleges and universities and was himself president 
of the National Reserve Corps from 1913 to 1916 and 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Military 
Training Camps Association from 1916 to 1919. 

In 1914, the Association took a leading part in the 
Fifth National Conservation Congress, held in Wash- 
ington. The report of the Forestry Committee of this 
Congress, on which leaders in forestry industry and 
the profession served, was an outstanding document and 
was later published by the Association in book form. 
The year 1915 was marked by an increase of over a 
thousand members and also by definite improvement in 
its magazine, which was then changed in size to the 
larger format it has carried ever since. 

Henry Sturgis Drinker was born in Hong Kong, 
China. Attending Lehigh, he entered, after graduation, 
the employ of the Lehigh Valley Railroad and in less 
than a year was placed in charge of the construction of 
the Musconetcong Tunnel, then being built. He studied 
law, was admitted to the bar and became solicitor 
general for the railroad, serving in this capacity from 
1885 to 1905, when he became president of Lehigh 
University. As head of the university, Dr. Drinker 
made many changes in the curriculum and established 
a department of forestry, with experimental forestry 
stations near the school, and an arboretum containing 
species of every tree found in Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Drinker was the oldest living member and only 
living founder of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers on the occasion of the 60th Anniversary of 
its founding in 1931. He was also the oldest living 
alumnus of Lehigh University at the time of his death 


on July 27, 1937, at his summer home at Beach Haven, 
N. J. 
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RETURNING the other day from Duke 
University’s Symposium on the Changing 
Economic Base of the South, a keen busi- 
ness man, who is an equally keen student 
of industrial trends, remarked: “Cotton 
growing in the South is on the way out and 
timber growing is on the way in. I pre- 
dict that in ten years there will be virtually no land east of the Mississippi River 
planted to cotton.” 

Leaving cotton’s future to the prophets, timber’s come-back in the South is a fact 

‘one that might well make prophets think twice before they speak. Twenty years 
ago government forestry officials predicted that in a decade or two southern forests 
would be cut-out and timber famine would now be stalking the southland. 

Instead, southern forests today are growing more wood than is being cut, accord- 
ing to figures which Burt P. Kirkland, principal economist of the Forest Service, gave 
the Duke University conference. In other words, the South’s forest budget of growth 
and eut is a little better than balanced. But if to the annual cut is added the annual 
loss of wood through fire, inseets and disease, there is a small deficit as between current 


growth and eurrent drain. 


Mr. Kirkland’s figures, it is assumed, are from the timber survey of forest re- 
sources in the South recently completed by the Forest Service. They unfold a point of 
outstanding significance; namely, that a larger degree of federal cooperation with 
southern states and forest land owners in controlling fires and insects would soon turn 
the deficit into a balance. So why not put first emphasis on controlling fires and go 
directly to the remedy that clearly is the quickest, surest and most economical means of 
providing sustained forest growth in the South? That done, public regulation may 
follow when, if and as needed. 


In this issue Robert Fechner, Director of the Civilian Conservation Corps since its 
inception, makes some timely and constructive suggestions for the future activities of 
the Corps. Among them he advocates a master plan of work based upon a long-range 
program to the end “that every bit of work done by the CCC will be of maximum 
value to the state and to the general public.” Mr. Fechner, one infers, would like to 
see the types of conservation work in which the Corps is to engage set down in priority 
of importance, in order to protect the work program against the pulling and hauling 
of politicians and local chambers of commerce. All will share and applaud Mr. Fech- 
ner’s wish. In the long pull the Corps will live or die aceording to the permanent 
publie value of the work it does. 

In this connection many no doubt will wish that Mr. Fechner might have touched 
on another Corps possibility that is now of special timeliness; namely, making the 
Corps help serve the needs of national defense. This thought was cried down vocifer- 
ously when the Corps was organized five years ago. But times and the world have 
changed and if Corps enrollees are not equipped by training to defend themselves and 
their land, other young men will have to be. 

The work hours of the Corps allow ample time for military training equivalent to 
that of the National Guard. As organized, many military men consider it an ideal 
set-up to build a trained reserve for national defense. According to Mr. Fechner, 
$2,000,000,000 have to date been spent on the CCC and 2,300,000 young men have gone 
through its eamps. Had these men been given organized military training in connee- 
tion with their conservation work and as a part of their physical rehabilitation, the 
country’s present and costly problem of national defense would be immeasurably 


softened. What does Mr. Fechner think? 
— 
i a 


Editor. 
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The 


plantation shown is at Gainesville, Florida, and is still producing abundantly 


from which promises to lubricate a new industry in the South. 














THE SOUTH’S NEW 
LIQUID GOLD 


Crisis in China Focuses World- 
Wide Attention on America’s 
Tung Oil Forests of the South 


By ROY L. PEPPERBURG 


(Photographs by the Author) 


FARMERS in six Gulf states are watching the tung 
tree in the hope that it may offer a new $100,000,000 
crop to an area that has long sought diversification. 
Overshadowed in the day’s news by plans for newsprint 
and cellulose derivatives from southern pine, the feeble 
voice of this Chinese tree barely reaches beyond the 
borders of those states in which 100,000 acres of the 
new trees have spread their roots. 

But that voice, as feeble as it is, has been given real 
significance by the recent turn of events in the Far 
East. China, source of the millions of pounds of tung 
oil required annually by American industry, presents a 
huge question mark that defies solution, at least at the 
present. Should Japan gain control of the upper 
Yangtze region, the tung production area, and should 
the Chinese destroy their groves, which is not unlikely 
under their present “scorched earth” policy, American 
industry must turn to the six Gulf states for the vital 
oil for which ean be found no substitute in appreciable 
quantity. 

Many schemes for diversification in the South entail 
the birth of new industries or the growth of farm prod- 
ucts already established elsewhere in the United States. 
While these industries may spell increased employment 
and new sources of revenue in a hard-pressed area, they 
do so at the expense of other parts of the country. 
Benefits to the South are offset by new sectional rival- 
ries. To attract these “new” industries the South points 
with pride to its free labor. market, lower living costs— 
caused in part by lower standards of living—tax exemp- 
tions, and other features amounting to subsidies. 

Entirely independent of such artificial stimulants and 
in no way competing with other products or sections of 
the country, the tung tree offers a new product from 
the soil and a new industry in the extraction of oil 
from the nuts of the tree. Besides benefiting the South 
directly, the southern oil may go a long way toward 
freeing Ameriean industrial consumers from a Chinese 
monopoly in a twenty to thirty million dollar annual 
commodity. 

Although the tung tree has been growing experimen- 
tally in the United States for about thirty years and 
yearly imports in 1937 reached 176,000,000 pounds, 
tung oil remains a stranger to many Americans. Per- 
haps this is because “our fourth most important chem- 
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tree is rooted in America 


ical import” is a behind-the-scenes commodity. Most 
of us never see the oil. 

For five thousand years the Chinese have used tung 
oil to make their world-famed lacquers, to waterproof 
silk and paper, calk their junks, and wherever a dry- 
ing and waterproofing base has been desired. Com- 
merce knows tung as China wood oil. Wrote Mareo 
Polo in the thirteenth century: 

“The Chinese take some lime and chopped hemp, 
and these they knead together with a certain wood 
oil; and when the three are thoroughly amalga- 
mated they hold like any glue, and with this mix- 
ture they pay their ships.” 

For years the special methods of treating Mu-yu-shu 
or wood oil were kept secret by the Chinese. But as 
word of its remarkable qualities spread the secret was 
revealed. Today tung oil plays a prominent role in 
the manufacture of thousands of household articles, 
from lining the little tubes used for cosmeties and 
toothpaste to electrical insulation, automobile brake- 
bands, quality linoleum and oilcloth, quick drying enam- 
els, and those marvelous varnishes that sealding water 
cannot harm. One electrical manufacturer, alone, uses 
two and a half million pounds of the oil a year. 

“Tung oil,” says the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commeree, “is the best drying and waterproofing oil of 
vegetable origin known to technical science.” <A basic 
characteristic sets the oil apart from linseed and other 
competing oils. When other oils oxydize in hardening, 
the chemist tells us tung oil polymerizes. Oxydation calls 
for changes in an oil that roughen its texture, if used 
in paint or varnish, and weaken its structure. Polymeri- 
zation is a change in the oil itself, very crudely com- 
parable to erystalization. When tung is heated to 250 
degrees Centigrade the oil changes quickly to a gum. 


For five thousand years the pale pink blossoms 
of the tung tree have heralded to the Chinese 
the flow of liquid gold. Now the oil-giving 





By the turn of the century American consumers be- 
gan to feel the pinch of dependence on China for their 
sole supply of tung oil. The sensitivity of the Chinese 
market to every passing breeze frequently skyrocketed the 
price of tung oil from a normal fifteen to forty cents a 
pound without the aid of war and Japanese blockades. 

Though all of this was well known, it was the desire 
to raise the income of our own farmers that led the Office 
of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to ship seed from China and begin 
trial plantings in the United States. That was about 1906. 

Since that time the tree has traveled far in this coun- 
try. Yet to no single individual can credit be given for 
the development of our newest infant industry. Tung 
oil is an excellent example of the result of concerted 
efforts by the government and private individuals. The 
Departments of Commerce and Agriculture have worked 
closely with numerous experiment stations in the states 
and men like the late William H. Raynes, of Talla- 
hassee, and Harry W. Bennett and B. F. Williamson, 
of Gainesville, Florida, who began cultivation of the 
tree during the experimental period. 

Test plantings were made first in California, then in 
Florida, near Gainesville, and in areas in the South as 
far north as the Carolinas, to learn whether the tung 
tree would thrive anywhere in the United States. Not 
until the fifth year does it produce a pay crop, but 
production continues to increase up to the twentieth or 
thirtieth year. The productive life of a well eared for 
tree is in excess of fifty years. 

Years of trial and error at last proved that the tree 
would grow throughout a belt along the Gulf, roughly 
a hundred miles wide, crossing parts of Texas, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida. Of 
these states Florida and Mississippi are most favored. 
It is curious that although the largest acreage today 
lies in Mississippi’s Pearl River Valley, the highest re- 
turns per acre are being realized from groves near 


Gainesville, Florida. Here ninety per cent of all domes-— 


tie tung has, so far, been produced. More intensive 
cultivation and extremely favorable natural conditions 
receive credit for Florida’s success. 

Early plantings quickly proved that the tung tree, 
Alevrites fordii, is one of the most temperamental 
plants in the acquaintance of the American farmer. 
Beirg deciduous, the tree needs a cool period of dor- 
maney. Yet it recoils before frost on the bloom like 
the apple, orange, or peach. Again, the plant demands 
cons derable rainfall—thirty to forty inches or better— 
but eannot stand “wet feet.” It prefers slightly acid, 
rolliag ground that drains easily. 

“You’ve heard of ‘soil drainage,’” said Mr. Bennett, 
whose 2,000-acre groves are studied by experts from 
all over the world. “To the tung, ‘air drainage’ is also 
important. Cold air settles in the pockets formed by 
gullies, and tends to build up there out of reach of 
ordinary air currents. Here is a constant threat of 
frost at certain times of the year. 

“A couple of seasons ago when the telephone brought 
forecasts of frost at night, I had an airplane fly low 
over the groves to circulate the air. At six dollars an 
hour for six hours’ flying, the stunt was inexpensive 
and saved the crop.” 

To the tree’s credit should be added an almost unique 
freedom from insect or fungus pests either here or in 
its native China. After the tree is well underway it 
just about cares for itself, growing to a height of from 
forty to fifty feet. The Chinaman treasures the trees 
for their beauty as well as their fruit. Early spring 





sees gorgeous clusters of pale pink blooms, rivaling 
those of the peach, blanketing the tree. 

Almost immediately afterwards the fruit appears as 
a small, olive-green ball. Over a period of months the 
fruit matures and finally turns brown. When it falls 
to the ground in October and November, it is a hard 
woody nut about the size of a peach. 

As monuments to early pioneering, stand tung trees 
in the South thirty-three years old that produce abun- 
dantly today. Most famed is that planted by the late 
William H. Raynes, at Tallahassee, in 1907. The thirty- 
three year old Barbo tree in Robertsdale, Baldwin 
County, Alabama, holds the record for greatest produe- 
tion in a single year—ninety pounds of oil in 1936. 

These trees are exceptions that have survived three dec- 
ades of setbacks in the form of unfortunate soil, poorly 
chosen seed, untimely frost, occasional drought, and other 
factors, any one of which meant the ruin of a newly 
planted grove. In the spring of 1931 the first shipment 
of a full tank-ear, 65,000 pounds, of American tung oil 
started north in a blaze of glory. In that depression year 
we imported 80,000,000 pounds of this oil from China. 

Only in the past ten years can American tung oil be 
said to have emerged from its test tube and flowerpot 
stage. In typical American fashion, it already shows 
signs of becoming a large scale industry. Groves rang- 
ing from a few hundred acres to many thousands seem 
to be the rule. Mr. Bennett now cultivates two thou- 
sand and plans to expand to ten thousand acres. 

L. O. Crosby, a Mississippi lumberman, last year set 
out 22,000 acres of tung. A few months ago Henry 
Ford bought seed and young trees from the Bennett 
groves for a one hundred acre experimental planting in 
his development at Ways, Georgia. He needs five 
thousand acres for oil to paint his ears. 

The natural fear that we would be unable to compete 
with Chinese labor has also retarded the spread of 
tung plantings. This fear seems to have melted before 
the economies of large scale methods and the use of 
better soil than ean be spared for tung in China. In 
thirty years we have beaten the Chinese at their own 
game, advanced further than they in five thousand 
years. We have found the soil the tree likes best. We 
produce a lighter colored, higher quality oil. Ameri- 
ean oil commands a premium of from two to four cents 
a pound. We extract twenty per cent more oil from 
the same amount of seed. We have greatly extended 
the productive life of the tree. We have perfected ma- 
chinery for handling the fruit from the time it is har- 
vested until the oil is pressed out. One unit of American 
machinery is said to do the work of from 700 to 1,000 
Chinamen—a unit operated by one technician and two 
laborers. 

The cost of producing a pound of tung oil in the 
United States varies from five to eight cents. The ten 
year average price for Chinese oil is a shade above 
sixteen cents. For a more specific answer to the ques- 
tion, does American production pay, we have Mr. Ben- 
nett’s figures for costs and income from his most mature 
trees, the 1936 crop from 500 acres of five-year-olds. 

He figures his first cost, including land, setting out 
trees, farm buildings, roads, fences, and so forth, at 
$200 an acre. Cultivation, fertilization, and harvesting 
of one year’s crop cost $22.50 an acre. This figure 
deducted from a return of $46.54 leaves a net income 
of $24.04, or about twelve per cent on the $200 an acre 
investment. Income included payment for tung seed 
eake containing seven per cent organic ammonia and 
valued at forty dollars a ton. Allowance must be made 
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for the fact that for three years the trees brought no 
return, and in their fourth year had yielded less than 
operating cost. On the other hand, five-year-olds are 
far short of maturity. 

Apparently, then, we can grow tung oil profitably. 
What is the new crop likely to mean to the South? 
Domestic production today tips the scales between the 
two and three million pound marks—a little less than 
three per cent of our industrial needs. The commodity 
has suffered a typically American period of premature 
promotion and speculation. The stigma of some of these 
early efforts to boom the oil lingers in many minds. 

At the moment large scale plantings seem to be mul- 
tiplying more rapidly than smaller areas in tung. Per- 
haps the larger operators use more foresight than the 


Allowing for further replacement of linseed oil, most 
of which is also imported, by tung, industry can easily 
absorb the oil from half a million acres. Indirect bene- 
fits to the South must follow the general increase in 
purchasing power through sale of the oil in the area. 
Railroad and trucking services should profit, fertilizer 
sales increase, and a general improvement result from 
the cultivation of soil now idle or planted in commodi- 
ties bogged down by surpluses. 

As far as tung oil is concerned, the danger of glut- 
ting the market is slight. Even in Florida, the most 
favored state, eighty per cent of the soil in the belt in 
which the tree will grow is unsuitable on account of 
poor drainage or the presence of lime rock or phos- 
phate giving alkaline characteristics to the soil. 





A sample of the new tung forests that are growing 
in the deep South—four-year-old trees on a two 
thousand acre plantation near Gainesville, Florida 


small farmer, a traditional conservative. Three or four 
tractors can take care of 1,800 to 2,000 acres. At no 
time during the year are many men needed. 

But there is still plenty of room for the small grower. 
The farmer with a pair of mules can care for one hun- 
dred acres, and do the work at his own convenience. 
The southern farmers are awakening to opportunities 
in tung culture. With suitable land and care the farmer 
can raise two tons of nuts to an acre in the sixth to 
eighth years. The mills last year paid thirty-five dol- 
lars a ton for whole dried nuts. The farmer has few 
other crops that can produce seventy dollars an acre 
cash with a sure market. The future of the industry 
may lie with the small grower. One large operator 
believes that the small farmer may yet beat the cor- 
porate grower. The farmer deceives himself. He does 
not count the value of his land, nor his time, nor his 
mules, nor his barnyard manure—all of which the ecor- 
porate grower must buy. 
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Other countries, among them Argentina, Brazil, New 
Zealand, Transvaal, Rhodesia, and Soviet Russia, are 
experimenting with plantings of tung trees. A steady 
stream of visitors from abroad has been studying our 
groves in the South in recent months for the latest 
methods in tung culture. The Soviets recently bought 
fifteen tens of seed from the Bennett grove—enough 
for 100,000 acres. 

Latest reports from China indicate that very little 
tung oil is coming down the Yangtze for rail shipment 
from Hankow to Hong Kong. Probably China rush- 
milled the last of her oil while it was possible to do so 
and very little oil remains in China. Any business 
revival would undoubtedly sharply advance the price 
of tung. The Chinese have wrecked millions of cotton, 
jute, and other mills before such plants fell to the 
Japanese. Should they destroy their groves, they would 
cause a world famine in the oil for which industry can 
find no substitute. 








MY HOPES FOR THE CCC 





FOR five and a half years, a Legion of Youth, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, has been charting a new 
conservation course for Unele Sam, a course that pro- 
vides for the gradual upbuilding of our natural re- 
sources of timber and soil. As a result, the nation is 
moving toward an admittedly distant goal of a bal- 
anced natural resources budget. 

Under the competent supervision of trained foresters 
and technicians of federal and state departments and 
agencies dealing with conservation matters, some two 
million young men, together with a sprinkling of war 
veterans and Indians, have been laboring since the 
spring of 1933 on a wide variety of conservation proj- 
ects. They have planted new forests on unproductive 
lands, strengthened forest and park protection systems 
to reduce forest devastation by forest fires, insects and 
disease, built new recreational facilities to improve the 
civic usefulness of our parks and forests and initiated 
and advanced a huge scale program for demonstrating 
practical erosion control measures to farmers. 

Altogether, some 4,500 CCC camps of 200 men each 
have been established in national, state and private for- 
ests, on the public domain and on wildlife refuges in 
various parts of the country. At the present time more 
than 1,500 camps, including those on Indian reserva- 
tions and in Alaska, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands 
and Hawaii, are in operation. Out of these camps each 
day go some 300,000 enrollees to plant trees, build 
truck trails, erect fire detection towers, lay telephone 
lines, improve grazing conditions in national forests 
and on the public domain,. rehabilitate reclamation 
projects in the west and drainage ditches on farm lands, 
build check dams and plant quick growing trees and 
vegetation to protect private farm lands from soil 
was‘age, to conserve water and prevent floods, to con- 
duct campaigns against the white pine blister rust, the 
gypsy moth, bark beetles and rodents, to improve living 
conditions for wildlife and to do a host of other jobs 
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By ROBERT FECHNER 


Director, The Civilian Conservation Corps 


related in a greater or lesser degree to the national 
task of conserving and rebuilding America’s natural 
resources wealth. 

The records in my office indicate that the 2,300,000 
enrollees who have left their homes to work for from a 
few months to two years in the healthful outdoor at- 
mosphere of the CCC camps have labored on some 150 
different types of work. Operating under regulations 
and policies initiated or approved by the office of the 
director, the War Department has enrolled the men 
after they had been selected by the Department of 
Labor and the Veterans’ Administration, constructed 
the camps, transported the men to and from projects, 
paid enrollees, clothed and fed them and looked after 
their welfare. The cost of maintaining a boy in a 
CCC camp this year, with all costs charged against the 
enrollee, is about $1,000. Next year it will be a little 
larger, as new camps will have to be built. Altogether 
about two billion dollars has been expended on the CCC 
program, about twenty-three per cent going home to 
the parents of enrollees in the form of relief. 

No attempt has been made to turn the camps into 
formal schools. We do everything we ean to fit en- 
rollees for a useful life but the CCC is a work cen- 
tered organization and not a substitute for high schools 
and colleges. It is, however, a practical school where 
young men in their teens and early twenties are taught 
how to work, how to live and how to get ahead. In the 
camps enrollees learn the fundamentals of good citizen- 
ship while acquiring work experience and practical 
skills. One of the fundamentals of the CCC program 
is that enrollees put in a full five day, forty hour week 
whenever climatic conditions permit. This is done in 
the belief that the work discipline and training acquired 
by enrollees on the job and through the normal routine 
of orderly camp living represents the best training and 
preparation for useful citizenship that we can offer. 
Every effort is made to improve the physical condition 
of enrollees so that they will leave the camp with sound 
physiques. Good food, medical care, comfortable cloth- 
ing and instruction in sanitation and personal hygiene 
are furnished all enrollees. 

In camp enrollees follow a daily regime which in- 
cludes regular hours for sleeping, eating, working, rec- 
reation, as well as a reasonable time for study and per- 
sonal advancement. Academic courses and vocational 
training in a more limited degree are provided in all 
camps. Illiterates are taught to read and write. Back- 
ward enrollees are grounded in the three “r’s.” 

So much for the broad outline of the CCC program 
to date. It is my opinion that sufficient time has now 
elapsed for the average citizen to pass judgment upon 
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the usefulness of the Corps, both as a force for con- 
serving our natural resources and as a builder of 
vigorous young manhood. 

As director of the Corps, I have watched it grow 
from an experimental question mark into a sound, well- 
knit operating organization which takes pride in the 
fact that it gives the taxpayer a full return for every 
cent spent. There is no doubt but that the four co- 
operating departments—War, Interior, Agriculture and 
Labor—have done a splendid job. 

But notwithstanding the fact that the Corps has been 
and continues to be popular with the general public, 
the question arises as to whether steps cannot be taken 
which will improve our work output and the service 
rendered youth and the nation. Some students of the 
CCC program have suggested that more time be devoted 
to enrollee education and training. Some have felt that 
the Corps costs too much. The question also has arisen 
as to whether the Corps was not departing too much 
from its original work objectives. 

Before discussing possible changes in future work 
programs, I want to go on record as stating that in my 
opinion no phase of the CCC program is more impor- 
tant than our relationship with youth. I am hopeful 
that as time passes we can do even more than we are 
doing today to assist youth to become self-supporting. 
I am not a believer in coddling youngsters and so long 
as I am director I intend to do everything I ean to 


help young men develop self-reliance and pride in their 
ability to make their own way in the world. I want 
enrollees to have every possible educational and train- 
ing opportunity that can be given them without sacri- 
ficing the CCC work program. I have never been in 
favor of shortening the work week of forty hours to 
provide additional time for schooling, as I believe young 
men obtaining their first work experience should learn 
at the beginning that they must do an honest day’s 
work and do it every day when they are employed if 
they are to be worth their salt. I take genuine pride 
in the fact that employers uniformly report that former 
enrollees have the right attitude toward work. 

We have been making a thorough study of the CCC 
educational system this last year. We are improving 
the education and training set-up from the top down, 
developing improved training and instructional courses, 
closely scrutinizing the results being obtained and devel- 
oping a system which will make certain that education 
and training facilities in each camp are used to the 
utmost. I am hopeful that at the end of this year I 
san report that each enrollee received ten hours of 
general and vocational instruction each week. 

Our records show we have spent about two billion 
dollars on the CCC. Although I do not consider CCC 
costs have been high when viewed in the light of the 
Corps’ accomplishments, pressure is being exerted at 
every point to reduce CCC expenditures. I hope it will 





Forest Service 


Their woods work builds fine clean bodies and minds — these CCC boys are doing a real 
forest job in limbing and bucking beetle-infested trees in the Lassen National Forest in California 
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be possible through consolidation of motor repair units, 
the operation of salvage and reclamation depots similar 
to the one operated by the Army at Columbus, Ohio, 
and a general tightening up of the CCC administrative 
and operating machine, to reduce costs still lower. A 
reduction in enrollee turnover between enrollment pe- 
riods, except when men leave to accept employment, 
would help. In this connection it is interesting to know 
that some 450,000 enrollees have left to accept jobs 
prior to completing their terms of enrollment. 

On one point, however, the CCC cannot afford to 
economize too far. I refer to the expenditure of funds 
for eareful supervision and guidance of camp work 
projects. The fact that all CCC work has been care- 
fully supervised has added to CCC costs, but it has 
been worth it. The Corps seeks to give enrollees the 
best possible leadership and the best technical direction. 
High class, experienced reserve officers in charge of 
camps mean better leadership for the enrollees, better 
camp morale, better food, fewer desertions and disci- 
plinary discharges and a better all around camp atmos- 
phere. Carefully trained and experienced project super- 
intendents and foremen mean carefully planned work 
programs, a higher work output and better trained 
enrollees. Seasoned and able camp educational advisers 
mean that camp educational programs will be simple 
and practical and well organized. 

The CCC’s health program has been outstandingly 
successful. Without exception, Corps area commanding 
officers have acted vigorously to safeguard the health of 
enrollees and build them up physically. In some Corps 
areas, physical training has been made a regular rather 
than an optional feature of daily camp life. While un- 
doubtedly enrollees get plenty of exercise, the physical 
drills have been helpful in improving posture and in 
developing coordination of mind and muscle. Perhaps 
it would be a good thing if physical training were pro- 
vided in all camps. 

Adoption of a first class distinctive uniform which 
enrollees could wear when not at work would be a good 
thing for the Corps. It would undoubtedly build up 
morale and improve the appearance of the enrollees. I 
hope it will be possible to give the CCC a uniform be- 
fore a not too distant date. 

Before expressing my hopes for the future in the 
field of conservation, let me present a few figures on 
work accomplishments. Our records compiled from 
camp figures by the Bureau of the Census show that 
the national reforestation program has been advanced 
by the planting of more than 1,501,662,800 forest tree 
seedlings on 1,501,663 acres of bare, barren or unpro- 
ductive land; by improving forest stands on 3,115,534 
acres and by campaigns against tree diseases, such as 
the white pine blister rust, and tree-attacking insects on 
17,279,975 acres. 

Forest fire protection systems have been strengthened 
in public forests and parks and adjacent areas by the 
construction of 98,444 miles of truck trails and minor 
roads, the building of 66,161 miles of telephone lines, 
reduction of fire hazards along 65,576 miles of roads 
and trails, the erection of more than 3,489 fire lookout 
houses and towers, and the construction of 41,303 
bridges and 45,350 buildings of various types. 

The presence of enrollees in the forests has furnished 
the nation a first class forest fire-fighting patrol during 
fire seasons with the result that millions of acres of 
forest and park land have been saved from fire damage. 
Civilian Conservation Corps enrollees have expended 
7,930,912 man-days on forest fire-fighting duty or on 
fire prevention or fire presuppression work. 
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It has furnished men and material for the initiation 
and advancement of a nation-wide erosion control pro- 
gram. Since the spring of 1934 the Corps has con- 
structed 4,132,660 check dams and planted 175,886,495 
quick-growing type trees on eroded farm areas. 

It has opened up recreational opportunities in the 
nation’s forests and parks for millions by stimulating 
new state park development projects, by improving and 
developing recreational facilities in national and state 
parks, and in other areas. 

It has aroused national interest in wildlife conserva- 
tion by furnishing men and funds for acquisition and 
development of a chain of wildlife refuges, by improv- 
ing conditions for fishing and by stimulating federal 
and state agencies to greater wildlife conservation ac- 
tivity. In this connection, the CCC has built 4,105 fish- 
rearing pools, expanded national and state fish hatchery 
facilities, improved more than 6,207 miles of streams, 
stocked lakes, ponds and streams with 636,447,728 fin- 
gerlings and young fish and conducted rodent control 
operations over 30,774,049 acres. 

In reviewing the past five years of the Corps, and 
looking into its future, it is well to recall its original 
purpose and scope. The original CCC Act of March 
31, 1933, sets up pretty clearly the two main purposes 
of the Corps, unemployment relief and “restoration of 
the country’s depleted natural resources.” Later word- 
ing amplifies the first statement and refers to “foresta- 
tion” of federal and state “lands suitable for timber 
production, protection or prevention of forest fires, 
floods and soil erosion, insect and fungous attacks, and 
the construction, maintenance and repair of paths, trails 
and fire lanes within national forests and parks.” 

The Act of June 28, 1937, sets up three objectives of 
great importance—to provide employment, to provide 
vocational training and to perform “useful public work 
in connection with the conservation and development of 
the natural resources of the United States.” 

First, let me emphasize that the providing of jobs 
for unemployed youth is equally but no more important 
than the doing of needed conservation work. Secondly, 
that the two CCC Acts both emphasize that the work 
program is to be conservation of natural resources. 

But back of these Congressional Acts, before even 
the original Act was passed on March 31, 1933, Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt expressed himself very 
clearly on what he had in mind as to the CCC, its pur- 
pose, scope and work. In his message of March 21, 
1933, to the Congress, he said in part: 

“T propose to create a civilian conservation corps 
to be used in simple work, not interfering with 
normal employment, and confining itself to forestry, 
the prevention of soil erosion, flood control and 
similar projects.” 





Since the first camps were established on national 
forests and national parks, we have departed in some 
measure from that original program of objectives— 
“forestry, the prevention of soil erosion, flood control 
and similar projects.” In addition to forestation and 
erosion work, the Corps has done a vast amount of rec- 
reational work. It has developed parks in states, coun- 
ties, municipalities and other areas set aside by federal 
or loeal agencies for recreational use. It is not too 
much to say that the CCC put the now flourishing state 
park system on its feet. 

But has it done enough of tree planting? Has it 
concentrated enough on work which will conserve water 
and soil and prevent floods? Have enough men been 
assigned to blister rust control and on campaigns to 
reduce damages caused by (Continuing on page 30) 
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HOLLIES’ NORTHERN OUTPOST 


By ALDEN T. COTTRELL 


“NORTHEAST storm warnings ordered displayed from Sandy 
Hook, New Jersey, to Eastport, Maine.” This weather news, coming 
over the radio and through the press with vagrant frequency has 
made Sandy Hook familiar by name, although perhaps somewhat 
ominously, to many people. Ocean voyagers passing through lower 
New York Bay may have Sandy Hook Light pointed out to them 
as an ancient landmark, and military men are aware that the entire 
peninsula on which the old lighthouse stands is a government reser- 
vation known as Fort Hancock, a vital link in our coast defenses. 
Beyond this, knowledge of Sandy Hook with its magnificent holly 
forest, Indian history and tales of Captain Kidd is limited. 

The narrow peninsula six miles in length juts out into lower New 
York Bay and is connected to the mainland by a narrow isthmus. 
Geologically, Sandy Hook is a mere babe in arms. A recent forma- 
tion, probably somewhat less than 25,000 years old, this sand spit 
has been built up by the northerly ocean currents which have eroded 
bluffs to the south and deposited here the sand carried in suspen- 
sion. Sandy Hook is much younger than the Coastal Plain of 
which it appears to form a part. Its outline and size have changed 
within historic time and they are still not constant. The rapidity 
with which these changes in configuration oceur is forcibly im- 
pressed by the old lighthouse which was originally placed near the 
water’s edge in 1764 and now stands more than a mile back from 
the extreme tip of Sandy Hook. 





Sandy Hook Lighthouse, oldest lighthouse 


One cannot set foot on this wind-swept peninsula without being in use in the United States, first lighted 


impressed by the difference in the forest composition here and in in 1764. Originally at the water's edge, 
adjacent areas. If the approach is made from Navesink (Atlantic) a eo . — Hook a so 
Highlands, the dissimilarity is striking. Oaks and hickories, the ae - a ee Se See 


ig ; 3 i : mile back from the extreme tip 
principal trees of the Highlands forest, are completely absent from 


Scotland Trail—approaching the holly from the ocean side 
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Sandy Hook. Pitch pine too is extremely limited in its 
distribution. Grey birch is a rarity and sassafras and 
gum are not found. 

The absence of the heavy-seeded species is under- 
standable. The seeds of oak and hickory are dispersed 
principally by gravity and Sandy Hook is too far re- 
moved from the Highlands forest to benefit from the 
acorns and hickory nuts east there. It is more difficult 
to explain the dearth of a 
light-seeded species like pine, 


everything else and then again it may be almost ab- 
sent. Outside the limits of this hundred acre tract, it 
thrives in small patches, bordering Hartshorne Drive 
and elsewhere and occasionally grows as a scattered 
single tree. 

Besides being abundant, these hollies are notable for 
their large size. Many of them exceed a foot in 
diameter, a few are eighteen to twenty inches, and the 
largest one measured, grow- 
ing on Ifartshorne Drive, is 





since its seed is disseminated 
by wind. The half dozen 
pitch pines observed are 
trees a foot through and 
forty or more feet tall— 
sufficiently vigorous to bear 
seed, yet not a single seed- 
ling or young pine is ap- 
parent. Like many other 
eases of plant distribution, 
the reason remains a puzzle. 

The interest of tree lov- 
ers, however, is more in- 
trigued by the presence of 
a remarkable growth of 
holly which stands “unhon- 
ored and unsung” even 
among botanists and for- 
esters. Holly is indigenous 
to this general region of 
eastern United States. It 





is found in the Coastal 
Plain of New Jersey south 
of Sandy Hook growing in 
some abundance and north 
of the “Hook”  seattered 
remnants of stunted trees 
are growing on Fire Island 
and on Long Island as far 
east as Montauk Point. On 
Cape Cod a few trees are 
reported but the largest in 
Massachusetts is not more 
than seven inches in diame- 
ter. North of Sandy Hook 
there seems to be no holly 
in the United States that 
even remotely approaches 
this display and _ possibly 
the growth here compares 
favorably with anything of 
a similar nature in the 
South. 

This holly is the prinei- 
pal constituent in what has 
been classed as the maple- 
holly forest oceupying the 
oldest dunes on the penin- 
sulax—a plant community 
that begins two miles north 
of the entrance gate at 
Highland Beach about midway of Spermaceti Cove. 
The principal species found with the holly are red 
maple, red cedar, wild cherry and hackberry, abundant 
about in the order named. The holly is at its best in 
a dense patch of woodland covering possibly one hun- 
dred acres. Here it makes up about sixty per cent of 
the stand in number of trees and a somewhat higher 
percentage in wood volume, but in small areas of a 
quarter of an acre, it is often found to the exclusion of 
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Map of "Hook" and adjacent Navesink 
Highlands, taken from topographic sheets. 
Note present location of light 


five and one-half feet in 
circumference. Few trees 
were found under four 
inches in diameter. They do 
not reach unusual heights, 
the limit for the tallest 
being about fifty-five feet. 
Trees a foot or less in di- 
ameter are vigorous and 
thrifty; those over fifteen 
inches show signs of ma- 
turity and loss of vigor. 

Some of the hollies are 
very old. It has been re- 
ported that it takes a cen- 
tury for a holly to attain a 
foot of diameter on Sandy 
Hook. Although in a gen- 
eral way this may be true, 
it took at least one holly 
much longer to reach a foot 
in diameter. This particular 
tree was selected for boring 
because its very appearance 
suggested it had reached a 
ripe old age. Two feet in 
diameter at the point where 
the core was extracted, it is 
estimated to be 275 years 
old,—estimated necessarily, 
because the borer used was 
too short to reach the cen- 
ter. The core extracted, 
7.3 inches in length, showed 
185 annual rings. Inasmuch 
as there are larger hollies 
and, therefore, conceivably 
older ones, some of them 
may have witnessed the ar- 
rival of Henry Hudson 
when he anchored the Half 
Moon in Sandy Hook Bay 
in September, 1609. 

Before the federal gov- 
ernment acquired Sandy 
Hook, the holly was sub- 
jected to ruthless vandalism. 
In some cases whole trees 
were stripped of foliage. 
Past abuses have left many 
of the trees bare of the 
lower branches which add so much to the beauty and 
grace of the tree. Nevertheless some very beautiful and 
shapely specimens greet the lovers of this Yuletide 
symbol famous in song and story. 

Riding along Hartshorne Drive, the principal high- 
way that runs to Fort Hancock proper, one is struck 
with the singular beauty of this avenue bordered with 
hollies for more than two miles. In spots the trees 
are close enough to the roadway to furnish overhead 
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shade. East of the 
road the CCC, formerly 
assigned to Fort Han- 
eock, has made im- 
provement cuttings re- 
moving principally eat- 
briar and dead cedar 
trees from the holly 
stands. A foot path, 
Seotland Trail, has been 
cut through the woods 
leading straight across 
the Hook from Harts- 
horne Drive to the 
ocean. To the west of 
Hartshorne Drive the 
woodland remains un- 
touched, and those na- 
ture lovers who revel in 
undisturbed forest con- 
ditions can seratch their 
legs to their heart’s 
eontent in the impene- 
trable thickets of cat- 
briar and tangled vines. 

Countless loads of 
holly have been cut by 
permission of the army 
authorities and sup- 
plied to hospitals and 
other institutions for 
decorative purposes at Christmas time. In one year 
alone over two hundred truckloads were cut and hauled 
away. Under the supervision of the CCC the cutting 
has been done with reasonable care. It is believed 
that the army authorities, appreciating the esthetic 
value of this holly, will adhere to a limited cutting 
policy even though the cause for which cutting is per- 
mitted is a worthy one. 

Of the species found growing with the holly which 
make up thirty-five or forty per cent of the stand the 
red cedars perhaps de- 
serve a word. They 
reach large size and 
very advanced age, in 
fact some of them are 
as old, if not older, 
than the hollies. Tall, 
gnarled and windswept, 
often with a mere tuft 
of green at the top, 
these cedars, distributed 
more generally over 
Sandy Hook than the 
hollies, are indeed pie- 
turesque. 

Although there is a 
variety of shrubs and 
other vegetation on 
Sandy Hook the beach 
plums are, perhaps, the 
most interesting histor- 
ically. These plums 
were highly prized by 
the Indians who gath- 
ered and ate them cen- 
turies ago. In 1678 they 
Were involved in an 
agreement between 
Richard Hartshorne, 
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In patches, the holly is almost one hundred per cent pure, and this view of 
really large trees and pure holly is on the edge of an island of this sort 
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the first white man to own Sandy Hook, and the In- 
dians. The reason for the difficulty is apparent from 
the agreement which is quoted in part. 

“The 8th of August, 1678. Whereas the Indians pre- 
tend that formerly, when they sold all the land upon 
Sandy Hook, they did not sell, or did except liberty to 
plums, or to say the Indians should have liberty to go 
on Sandy Hook, to get plums when they please, and to 
hunt upon the land, and fish, and to take dry trees that 


suited them for ean- (Continuing on page 46) 





An avenue of hollies—Hartshorne Drive, named for Richard Hartshorne 
who originally bought Sandy Hook and adjacent lands from the Indians 








Community forests are long-established factors in European countries. This shows Baden-Baden, world-famous 
watering place in the Black Forest of Germany—of which ancient community forests comprige a major part 


COMMUNITY FORESTS COME OF AGE 


Since the Days of Jamestown We Have Been Pushing Back the Forest Frontiers— 
Now We Are Bringing the Forest Back to Our Cities and Villages 


By NELSON C. BROWN 


COMMUNITY forests are the most profitable, success- 
ful and popular phase of forestry in many parts of 
Europe. Communities in France, Switzerland and 
Germany, to mention but three countries, have through 
a number of centuries demonstrated without doubt the 
great social and evonomie returns from these municipal 
woodlands. Not 
only have they 
made villages 
more attractive 
and a better place 
in which to live, 
but they have, in 
many instances, 
paid a part or all 
of community 
taxes. 

Community for- 
ests represent 
about sixty-six 
per cent of all 
the forests in 
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How community forests contribute to solving unemployment—loading 
good sawlogs cut in the Montgomery Unit of Westfield Community 
Forest in Massachusetts 


America cannot claim any such development, of 
course. We have only 1,500 community forests in the 
initial and formative stages of organization, aggregat- 
ing about 3,000,000 acres. This is a modest begin- 
ning, and a good one, particularly when it is consid- 
ered that more than 146,000,000 trees have been plant- 
ed on these prop- 
erties. But what 
is ahead? There 
are at least 50,- 
000,000 acres of 
sub-marginal, idle, 
erosive, gullied, 
or abandoned 
farm lands in this 
country, a_ part 
of which may 
well be put to 
productive effort 
on the outskirts 
of and beyond the 
real estate specu- 
lative districts of 
nearly every city, 
town, or village. 
America should 
have at least 10,- 
000 community 
forests with an 
aggregate area of 
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from 20,000,000 to 30,000,- 
000 acres. 

Community forests are 
properties owned or oper- 
ated for forestry purposes 
by cities, villages, schools, 
counties and other political 
sub-divisions. They are lo- 
cally known as town for- 
ests, municipal forests, 
county forests, village 
woods, neighborhood woods, 
memorial forests, forest 
parks, school forests, and 
so on. Multiple uses are 
emphasized on these for- 
ests in contrast to the ex- 
elusive recreational and es- 
thetic features of parks. 
Parks are popular but ex- 
pensive. Forests are popu- 
lar but profitable. 

Briefly summarized, the 
principal objectives of com- 
munity forests are to make 
our communities better, hap- 
pier, more attractive and 
stable places in which to 
live. When analyzed, these 
implications and advantages 
may be distinguished as 
follows: 

An improved and _ better 


balanced land utilization. There are probably 50,000,- 
000 acres of idle, submarginal and waste areas, much 
of which oceur from one to twenty miles from centers 


of communities. There are 5,000,000 acres of aban- 
doned farm lands in New York, about 10,000,000 in 
New England, and a good many more in the Lake 
States, in the South, and in other sections of the coun- 
try. This is a souree of serious economie waste and 
inefficiency. Community forests provide an excellent 
means of using such land to advantage. 

Employment outlets: Community forests offer a res- 
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Community forests improve 
land utilization — (above) 
the Japhet Reservoir in 
Massachusetts’ Westfield 
Community Forest, which is 
a fine demonstration of 
developed waterpower 


This road in Petersham For- 
est, planted, and now lined 
with vigorous and healthy, 
young red pine, was orig- 
inally part of a poor farm 


Watershed protection is 
demonstrated by the even- 
aged groups of pine in the 
well-known Water Woods 
of York, Pennsylvania 


ervoir for emergency employment in productive ef- 
fort during economic depressions as well as a definite 
opportunity for long-range employment. About fifty- 
five communities in New York have already taken ad- 
vantage of WPA labor available for forestry purposes. 
Relief labor has also been used widely in New Eng- 
land, Wisconsin and other parts of the country on 
community forests. Experience in Europe _ indicates 
that in this country the ratio of acreage to employ- 
ment should be from forty to one hundred acres to 
a permanent employee; but as forest management is 
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intensified this ratio may contract to from thirty to 
sixty acres a man, or, conversely increase the number 
of men employed on a given area. This means perma- 
nent employment for many thousands, as men are re- 
quired for planting, thinning, pruning, logging, haul- 
ing and manufacturing the raw material. 

Integration with local, county and statewide plan- 
ning: There is a strong trend toward better planning 
in the use of our physical, recreational, industrial and 
other resources. Community forests should be closely 
and intimately  inte- 
grated in this pro- 
gram, particularly by 
local, county, or re- 
gional planning com- 
missions, many of 
whom have already 
exhibited a keen ap- 
preciation of and en- 
thusiasm for the com- 
munity forest move- 
ment. 

Recreational outlets 
for the people, rich 
and poor alike—a va- 
cation or relaxation 
trip for physical, 
mental and_ spiritual 
improvement is too 
frequently considered 
in terms of days or 
weeks and, certainly 
at some expense, if it 
is necessary to reach 
distant state or fed- 
eral forests and parks. 
There should be many 
nearby outlets for pic- 
nicking, lunehing, 
tenting, swimming, 
skiing, hiking, or just 
simple relaxation and 
rest within the forest 
environment. These 
recreational demands 
vary greatly with lo- 
eal facilities, climate, 
population trends and 
density, and other fae- 
tors. 

& 

Growing timber 
erops for revenue: In 
Europe, as stated, 
many states and vil- 
lages receive sufficient 
income from the man- 
agement of community forests to pay part or all of 
the municipal expenditures. Their value as business 
enterprises yielding revenue is the greatest single rea- 
son for the popularity and publie support given com- 
munity-owned forests in Europe. 

Improved hunting and fishing facilities: This, to- 
gether with game conservation, is widely recognized in 
Europe and is becoming very important in many parts 
of this country. 

Watershed protection is paramount, and may be the 
greatest single objective, on many of the forests. The 
assurance of an adequate and pure flow of water is 
of vital importance in those sections of the country 





Mixed oak hardwoods on the Eli Whitney Forest at New 

Haven, Connecticut, which has been operated for planned 

forest production for thirty years and is one of the most 
successful and profitable forests in this country 


where surface flows are utilized for a source of water 
supply. With the growth of population in many see- 
tions of the country, this protection of waterflow is be- 
coming of supreme importance. There is no reason, 
however, why this objective must be sacrificed in seeur- 
ing other advantages of the forests, though certain 
recreational uses may sometimes be restricted or even 
prohibited on watershed properties. 

Esthetic advantages: Added attractiveness and more 
inviting surroundings for both residents and visitors 
have become impor- 
tant features in the 
development of many 
sections. It is a well 
known fact that the 
White and Green 
Mountains, the north- 
ern borders of the 
Lake States, and many 
seetions of the 
Rockies, | Appalachi- 
ans, Adirondacks and 
Maine have attracted 
thousands of visitors 
who in turn con- 
tribute much to the 
economic welfare of 
the people of those re- 
gions. Esthetic fea- 
tures may be consid- 
ered among the most 
important benefits of 
community forests and 
have already been rec- 
ognized in many seec- 
tions of New Eng- 
land, New York, the 
South and Middle 
West. 

Demonstration of 
the practice of for- 
estry for young and 
old: This is almost 
self-evident. The edu- 
cational features of 
these forests are very 
important in some re- 
gions. 





Incidental to the 
main objectives may 
be a number of other 
uses such as for wild- 
flower, bird and game 
sanctuaries. Groton, 
Massachusetts, has a 
wildflower sanctuary. 
Forest arboreta have been established in Newark, New 
Jersey, and Onondaga County, New York. Game ref- 
uges have been established at Westfield, Massachusetts, 
and in a number of other places. These forests have 
also been used to serve as memorials for World War 
veterans, outstanding civie leaders or for other notable 
personalities. The town forest at Pembroke, Massa- 
chusetts, was established in memory of Joseph Shepard, 
district fire warden and a leader in the loeal forestry 
movement. The town forests at New Salem and Old 
Deerfield were established to commemorate World War 
veterans. The town forest at Duxbury was created 
as a memorial to Frederick B. Knapp, a “forester of 
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vision, imagination and great enthu- 
siasm.” 

Under the leadership of Harris A. Rey- 
nolds, of the Massachusetts Forest and 
Park Association, there are 177 commu- 
nity forests in Massachusetts, of which 
102 are town forests etablished under 
the well known Town Forest Act. They 
comprise a total of about 135,800 acres 
and already more than 8,000,000 trees 
have been planted on them. Among the 
notable examples in this state are West- 
field, Fitchburg, Petersham, Groton, Wal- 
pole and Plymouth. Under the leader- 
ship of William P. Wharton, founder 
and present chairman of the town for- 
est committee, a part of the Groton town 
forest is set aside as a wildflower sane- 
tuary. 

New Hampshire has an admirable sys- 
tem of 102 community forests, with ex- 
cellent examples at Manchester, Warner, 
Coneord, Milton, Danbury, and Keene. 
At Newington, the oldest community for- 
est in the United States was established 
in 1710. Its small area of 112 acres 
has played an important part in the so- 
cial and economic life of this small vil- 
lage of 381 people. Led by men like 
Warren Hale, Philip W. Ayres and L. 
W. Rathbun, community forests in New 
Hampshire have steadily advanced in 
number, area and public recognition. 

There are forty-four community for- 
ests, locally known as municipal forests, 
in Vermont, with excellent examples at 
Rutland, Essex Junction, Barre, Mont- 
pelier, Bellows Falls and Middlebury. 
Under State Forester Perry Merrill they 
have made steady progress. At Essex 
Junction $10,000 was expended for the 
acquisition of lands to protect the city’s 
water supply. Since that time more than 
$13,000 worth of timber products have 
been cut and sold, thus liquidating the 
entire original investment for land and 
timber. There is sufficient growing stock 
on hand to yield financial returns each 
year when it reaches maturity. Many 
thousand trees have been planted. 

There are 579 community forests in 
New York, on which have been planted 
70,000,000 trees. There forests are di- 
vided into 215 school district, 213 village, 
fifty county, fifty city, and fifty-one 
town forests—the result of promotional 
and educational efforts over a long pe- 
riod of years as well as emphatie sup- 
port by such outstanding conservation 
commissioners as James S. Whipple, 
George D. Pratt, Alexander MacDonald 
and Lithgow Osborne. 

The first community forest was estab- 
lished in New York in 1909 at Glovers- 
ville. New York City has planted 5,- 
500,000 trees on its 22,000 acres of 
watershed forests in the Catskill and Cro- 
ton watersheds. Four counties—Oneida, 
St. Lawrenee, Erie and Otsego—have 
planted more (Continuing on page 46) 
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The Rutland, Vermont, City Forest, containing 4,000 acres on which 
more than a million trees have been planted 





The Old Church at Danville, New Hampshire—supported by the income 
from the Danville Town Forest. This forest, maintained for more than 
150 years, is self-sustaining and has yielded a good profit 
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Wisconsin boasts a notable system of one hundred and forty-nine 
School Forests—established since 1928 and totalling about 12,000 
acres—and the school children have planted most of the trees 











HURRICANE DAMAGE TO SHADE TREES 


By E. P. FELT 


SHADE tree damage in the storm-swept area from 
northern New Jersey throughout much of New England 
and into Canada, was marked by the uprooting or 
wrecking of many large trees, especially on the streets 
and in parks of cities and villages. It is estimated that 
fully 1,000,000 large shade trees, using the term in the 
more limited sense, were destroyed or badly damaged 
and that the loss will approximate from $100,000,000 
to $200,000,000. 

Damage was confined mostly to large shade trees, 
fifty years of age or older. The injury was not uni- 
form in a community although streets, parks, village 
commons, and cemeteries suffered most. Shade trees 
along country highways, even when large enough to be 
greatly damaged in cities or villages, escaped with rela- 
tively slight injury. More elms were storm victims 
than any other street trees. Norway maples escaped 
severe storm damage largely because they were smaller, 
younger trees. 

The storm struck New Jersey first and 2,000 or more 
trees were reported destroyed or severely injured in 
Newark. In a number of nearby communities literally 
hundreds of trees went down. Sweeping across New 
York City, the storm uprooted 2,700 trees and seriously 
damaged 4,250 others. The village of East Hampton, 
on Long Island, had 139 big trees on its main street 
blown down, but 187 remained standing. Seaside Park, 
at Bridgeport, Connecticut, lost a hundred or more 
large trees. New Haven, Connecticut, reported more 
than 13,500 trees down and over 7,000 badly injured. 
Ten thousand park trees were reported felled at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. Shore towns in western Connecticut, 
particularly Saybrook, Old Lyme, Mystie and New 
London, were unfortunate storm victims. The whole 
character of the center of Old Lyme was changed by 
the storm, with possibly from thirty to forty per cent 
of the large trees being blown down. Damage in these 
other shore towns was very similar, and nearly as great. 
Westerley, Rhode Islard, also belongs in this group. 
It has been estimated that 5,000 trees were blown down 
in Providence, and 1,200 in the two parks in adjacent 
Pawtucket. Sixty per cent of the trees in the 472 acres 
of Goddard Park were blown down. 

The storm continued up the Connecticut River Val- 
ley, seriously damaged 17,000 trees in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, 8,800 of these being in public parks. 
Child’s Park, Northampton, Massachusetts, reported a 
loss of 100 trees, some from 175 to 200 years old. 
Amherst, Massachusetts, lost about 2,500 trees. The 
grove of Amherst College was practically destroyed, 
and about two-thirds of the trees on the campus and 
one-third of those on the town common were destroyed. 
The town of Hadley is reported to have lost 1,000 trees. 
Greenfield reported 700 trees uprooted and some 3,000 
damaged. Worcester was devastated by the storm, 8,000 
trees on the city streets were uprooted and 15,000 on 
the streets and in the parks so badly damaged as to 
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necessitate replacements. Nearby communities, especial- 
ly Clinton, Laneaster, Berlin, Bolton, Marlboro and 
Hudson, suffered great losses, the last named reporting 
350 WPA workers still engaged in clearing the streets 
three weeks after the storm. 

The damage in eastern Massachusetts was severe, 
from 7,000 to 8,000 shade trees in the streets of Boston 
being reported uprooted or severely damaged. Mt. Au- 
burn Cemetery, Cambridge, and Forest Hill Cemetery, 
Jamaica Plain, each lost heavily, there being approxi- 
mately ten per cent blown down, ten per cent so badly 
injured that they must be removed, and another ten 
per cent in such poor shape as to justify replacements 
in the next five or six years. The Arnold Arboretum, 
at Jamaica Plain, lost 1,500 trees, Wellesley College 
300, and the famous Hunnewell Gardens, also at Wel- 
lesley, had about 200 trees blown down. 

There was severe storm damage to shade trees in both 
New Hampshire and Vermont though definite figures 
are mostly lacking. Concord, Keene, and Franklin, 
New Hampshire, are known to have lost many large 
shade trees. Barre, Vermont, was reported as having 
over 250 trees uprooted and between 2,000 and 3,000 
badly damaged. 

There are figures and general estimates of the num- 
ber of shade trees blown down or severely damaged in 
many other communities. It is probable that there is 
no close agreement among the many parties reporting 
losses and in a number of cases trees in groves or 
cleared forest lands may have been counted as shade 
trees. Conversely, many shade trees on private prop- 
erties have been omitted. The data show widespread 
hurricane damage to the old trees in communities and 
suggest much of it could have been avoided if the 
ruined trees had been able to develop and maintain 
adequate root systems. Forest trees were downed large- 
ly beeause of poor root development. The same is true 
of most of the damaged shade trees. 

Loss of and damage to the historically famous trees 
of New England will undoubtedly be great, though final 
reports are not, of course, in as yet. Many of the his- 
toric trees on Boston Common and in the Publie Gar- 
dens at Boston were reduced to a mass of splinters. 

The destruction of the Avery Oak on East Street in 
Dedham, Massachusetts, ends the life of one of New 
England’s most famous trees. It was older than the 
settlement of the colony. Incorporated in the town seal 
of Dedham, it was the only tree in the United States 
to be used in this way,—and this long-standing land- 
mark is no more. It is told that when the frigate “Con- 
stitution” was built, the owners of this tree refused to 
sell the oak for timber for the ship because of their 
reverence for the tree. 

Though the Wethersfield Elm—shown on the opposite 
page—was badly damaged, an optimistic note is struck 
by the fact that the Gales, or Rugg Elm, in Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts—the largest elm in the state—came 
through the storm practically without damage. 
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IN DEFENSE 
OF THE LION 


By 
LLOYD G. INGLES 


HOW well I recall the details of it all. 
I can see the face of a bewhiskered old 
woodsman outlined against the darkness. 
I can hear again the eery ery of an owl 
and the mysterious clicking sounds of the 
katydids as the two of us watched our 
‘sampfire diminish into a mass of glow- 
ing embers. I was ten years old, and my 
great-grandfather was nearly eighty. It 
was a perfect night for one of his 
stories which he so liked to spin for the 
benefit of my gullible nervous system. 

Something about the situation reminded 
him of his encounter with a catamount 
when he was a boy many, many years 
ago in Virginia. It was the first time 
that I had ever heard of such an animal. 
His vivid description, however, of a cat 
with a scream like that of a terrified 
woman, and so large that it could kill 
a cow, was very impressive indeed. Long 
after the old man had retired that night 
I cast many apprehensive glances toward the indis- 
tinct and shapeless black masses which seemed now and 
again to move just beyond the dimly lighted cirele. 
Far upon a timbered ridge a whippoorwill was ealling, 
but I was listening intently for more sinister sounds 
to issue from padded paws walking toward me on the 
dark floor of the forest. 

Later study and more intimate knowledge of wild 
things have caused me to doubt the veracity of most 
of my great grandsire’s tales about nature and its 
lore, but never to question the magnitude of his imagi- 
nation. But the old woodsman was not alone in his 
picture painting, for many times since that night I 
have heard the same old story about numerous camp- 
fires, wherever and whenever, it seemed the subject of 
conversation turned to the eat family. Sometimes the 
narrator talked about a catamount or a painter. Others 
called it a panther, mountain lion, puma, or just a eat; 
but whatever the name used, it referred to the species 
of American lions that formerly ranged over nearly 
all of North and South America. 

Erroneous and legendary information about the 
mountain lion has been so generally accepted by the 
publie for so long that the truth often seems incredible. 
This unfortunate mental attitude has been acquired 
gradually by stories based entirely on rumor, by photo- 
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A cub mountain lion ponders his destiny 


montage used in advertising sporting goods, and by 
movies in which a tame lion plays parts depicting a 
nature quite unbecoming to a wild one. The mountain 
lion, to the average person, is a man-eater, a destroyer 
of domestic stock, and an exterminator of deer—al- 
ways, of course, a creature with a scream like that of 
a frightened woman. Because of these popular be- 
liefs, practically all states in which lions still may 
be found have placed heavy bounties on their heads 
and, in many eases, have employed state hunters to 
pursue them constantly. 

It is illuminating to compare this popular conception 
with the one generally held today by most mammalog- 
ists and professional mountain lion hunters. These men 
should know lions. When a man who has run down 
and shot over four hundred of the big cats speaks, we 
have every reason to believe that he knows what he is 
talking about. Likewise, when a scientist follows one 
of these hunters around and collects the stomachs and 
feces of lions for minute microscopic examination to de- 
termine the nature of their food, we have reason to 
listen to his serious unbiased report. 

What do these men say about the panther scream? 
Field naturalists have investigated this reputed behavior 
of the lion very carefully. Some have even traveled 
hundreds of miles to hear a captive lion which, on oe- 
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¢asion, was supposed to scream. But the only scream 
they have heard was that of the spotted owl. Jay 
Bruce, who has hunted and killed more than four hun- 
dred lions in California, has never heard one scream. 
Other equally famous lion hunters, and such authori- 
ties on the mountain lion as Merriam, Grinnell and 
Hall, have likewise never heard a lion scream. Grant- 
ing, then, that this unusual pitch of the panther’s 
voice is largely if not entirely fictitious, examine the 
other charges on the popular opinion docket against 
the big feline. 

Stories of mountain lions attacking human beings 
have a popular appeal. But when these alleged as- 
saults are investigated, it is found that they usually 
originate in some newspaper or radio office. There are, 
however, a few authentic cases of attacks on children, 
but in only one of them was even a little of the flesh 
actually eaten and then by a starving lion. The truth 
is that the American lion, like the African species, pre- 
fers almost any other kind of flesh to that of a human 
being. 

Mountain lions are notoriously cautious and avoid 
contact with human beings on every possible occasion. 
Experienced naturalists have searched for them in 
good lion country for years, but have yet to see a 
lion unless they followed it with trained dogs. I have 
stalked and photographed nearly every kind of large 
game, but never have I been fortunate enough to see 
an adult live lion. On one occasion I was lucky enough 
to be on hand when two hunters without dogs treed and 
lassoed a small cub which I was able to photograph. 

It is popularly supposed by stockmen that lions pack 
away great numbers of live stock every year. Micro- 
scopic examination of feces in Arizona and New Mexico 
disclose that domestic animals make up less than two 
per cent of the food taken by lions. Only rarely do 
lions attack ranch animals if native wild food is avail- 
able. And then it may be old and decrepit individuals 
that can no longer secure wild animals for food. 

The different species of deer constitute the chief 
food of the mountain lion. Other animals that are 
taken include rabbits, poreupines, skunks, and ocea- 
sionally dogs. It is believed by many authentic ob- 
servers that a lion will kill and eat one deer each 
week. Others believe this estimate far too high in 
view of the large number of smaller species taken 
for food. Actual evidence is very difficult to gather. 
However, the fact remains that the lion consumes large 
numbers of deer and as a consequence, has earned a 
bad reputation with game interests. 

It has been the contention of hunters that if lions 
were reduced the deer would increase. This was proved 
in the ease of the Kaibab forest, north of the Grand 
Canyon. By systematic hunting with trained hounds 
the lion population was greatly reduced and the deer 
increased. In fact, a few years later one observer 
counted seventeen hundred grazing in one meadow. 
They became so numerous that over-browsing nearly 
ruined for years to come the natural deer food in the 
region, and hundreds died of starvation and disease. 

Naturalists, on the other hand, contend that the 
lion eliminates the weak and sickly individuals and 





prevents such overcrowding. Scientists and expert lion 
hunters are agreed that the lion does not distinguish 
between the healthy and the weak deer, but kills what- 
ever it can. 

While few people have ever seen a lion actually 
make a kill, it is well known from studies of tracks 
that it does so by making a short, swift rush and then 
springing upon its victim as do other cats. The prac- 
tices of lying in wait at a water hole or of springing 
from a limb or cliff are largely fictitious. Eleven deer 
kills in New Mexico definitely known to be the re- 
sult of lions were carefully studied. In each case the 
deer was shown to be abnormal. In some, the legs 
were much longer in proportion to the body than was 
true for average deer; in others, the legs were too 
short; some were hopelessly infested with parasitic 
worms; others were actually smothering with heavy in- 
festations of bot flies in the throat; and another had 
an ingrown antler. Are we to accept the results of 
these eleven scientifically studied kills as mere coin- 
cidence, or are they evidences that mountain lions 
eliminate the weaklings, the runts, and the diseased, 
rarely capturing a healthy, normal deer? Some of 
these kills had large, well-develop antlers; but large 
antlers alone do not make a deer healthy. 

Another thing often misunderstood by the people 
who are taxed to pay the high bounty on mountain 
lions is that control measures must be continuous. The 
various species range from Patagonia into Canada and, 
so long as there is adequate food and shelter, it is 
doubtful whether they could ever be permanently ex- 
terminated. Lions are great wanderers, and it has 
been demonstrated that they invariably come back into 
an area where they had previously been eliminated. 
It is significant that after fourteen years of lion con- 
trol in California, there were as many lions killed in 
the fourteenth year as there were for the average of 
the entire period. It is also significant that at a time 
when there was estimated to be six hundred lions in a 
single western state, hunters took over 30,000 bucks 
during one season. Hence the deer seem to be hold- 
ing their own. 

Recalling the facts as presented, one may see the 
following indications: The panther is not a man-eater; 
it takes very little domestic stock, and even then this 
seems to be a habit of individual lions; it does kill 
numerous deer, but by doing so benefits the various 
species by eliminating the sickly and diseased individuals. 

At the present time, mountain lions are controlled 
at considerable expense for the benefit of a few people. 
Would it not be more sensible to authorize local con- 
trol, and place the lion on the list of large game ani- 
mals as we have done for the bear? It should be re- 
called that individual bears sometimes do damage to 
stock, and that even deer are considered a worse pest 
than lions in many parts of the West. Certainly many 
hunters would sanction the idea, and the great group 
of tax-paying, outdoor-loving people, who would much 
rather see one lion on a ledge of rock than seventeen 
hundred deer in a meadow, would be strongly in favor 
of at least trying the idea for a while. It is time 
we base wildlife control on facts rather than on legend. 





EARLY SPRING BY THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 





TWO OUTSTANDING EVENTS IN THE FIELD OF FOREST FIRE PREVENTION AND PROTECTION HAVE BEEN ANNOUNCED FOR THE 
FIRST IS THE 64TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION TO 
BE HELD IN WASHINGTON, D. C., ON MARCH 22, LAUNCHING A NATION-WIDE CAMPAIGN FOR GREATER PROTECTION OF FORESTS 
FROM FIRE. SECOND IS THE SPECIAL FOREST FIRE NUMBER OF “AMERICAN FORESTS’—THE APRIL NUMBER—TO BE ISSUED 
MARCH 25. WATCH FOR FURTHER ANNOUNCEMENTS—BUT IN THE MEANTIME PLAN TO COME TO WASHINGTON IN MARCH. 
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NEW SLANTS ON 
GROWING CHRISTMAS TREES 


By JACKSON M. BATCHELOR 


THE growing of Christmas trees as a cash crop and as one which at the 
same time will utilize and stabilize worn-out or erodible soil is command- 
ing increasing attention in many sections of the country. The market for 
Christmas trees, to be sure, is a strictly seasonable one, but according to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture it represents a business of $10,000,- 
000 yearly. Naturally the development of cultural methods that will 
speed up the growing of the trees and improve the soil contributes 
directly to the success of the Christmas tree grower whether his main 
object is a dependable cash crop or rehabilitation of worn-out soils. 

Along this line H. R. Cox, of New Brunswick, New Jersey, is obtain- 
ing results that should be of interest to other growers of Christmas trees. 
Not only is he increasing the acreage yield of trees but by the methods 
employed he also is improving and stabilizing his farm land. 

Mr. Cox began planting Douglas fir, balsam fir, white spruce, and 
Norway spruce for Christmas tree production in 1928. He has experi- 
mented in the use of many species of leguminous ground covers to pre- 
vent erosion of the soil between the rows and also to serve as a nurse 
crop in improving the growing conditions of the trees. Seed of crown 
vetech (Coronilla varia) was sowed during the spring of 1935 in single 
drills between the rows of Norway spruce. Despite very impoverished 
soil conditions, in three years the vetch produced plants spreading two 
and one-half feet on either side of the tree rows and gave a marked 
stimulus to the growth of the Norway spruce. 

Another experiment consisted of planting root cuttings of a selected 
strain of crown vetch between the rows of spruce and fir when the trees 
were eight inches high. The vetch grew so rapidly that it practically 
covered the seedlings two years later. Today, these trees are four to six 
feet in height and have made from thirty to forty per cent more growth 
than adjoining trees which were not interplanted with the vetch. 

In addition to improving the growing conditions of his plantations by 
perennial leguminous ground covers, Mr. Cox is increasing the acreage 
yield of trees by an unique cropping method. The Christmas trees are 
cut six to eight inches above the soil surface and from five to eight live 
lower branches are allowed to remain attached to the stump of the tree. 
The following spring a large, vigorous branch is selected as the future 
leader and staked in a vertical position by means of twine and bamboo 
stakes. The remaining lateral branches are removed gradually over a 
period of two or more growing seasons. The object of this procedure is 
to speed up tree production by utilizing the root systems of trees already 
established instead of replanting the cut-over area to small seedlings. 

The result obtained by this ingenious method is shown at the right. 
The Norway spruce photographed was grown from a lower side branch 
which had been trained by Mr. Cox to form a new leader. Four grow- 
ing seasons later this tree was five and one-half feet tall, symmetrical, 
compact in form and of high-grade quality for a Christmas tree. It is 
not known how many successive cuttings ean be taken from the original 
evergreen plantings handled in this manner. Nor has sufficient time 
elapsed since Mr. Cox initiated this practice to determine to what extent 
it speeds up production of the trees. Nevertheless field observation indi- 
sates that the method is commercially effective in increasing yield. At the 
same time it has the merit of keeping the soil under continuous soil- 
protecting cover. The experiments by Mr. Cox point out an interesting 
fact. In handling any erop, the grower and the soil both benefit through 
intelligent study. 
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The Christmas tree plantation with its dense, 
soil-protecting cover of crown vetch 


J. M. Batchel 

Above—The new method demonstrated—stump 

of Norway spruce cut for a Christmas tree 
with the branch left to form a new tree 


Below—Held erect and staked, the branch 
grows into a fine, compact symmetrical tree, 
five and a half feet high in four years 








REVOLUTION 


By JAMES STEVENS 


DURING the 1938 Pacific Logging Congress recently 
held at Tacoma, Washington, the lumber eapital of 
America, it was my job to interpret for newspaper 
reporters a good part of the proceedings. Inasmuch 
as this was actually a congress on the public rela- 
tions of western forest industry, it may seem strange 
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IN THE WESTERN WOODS 


that an interpreter was needed. Certainly, one may 
reason, with public interest in forest problems reach- 
ing new peaks, particularly on the West Coast, the 
forester and the newsman should be expected to 
speak a common language. But such was not the ease. 

The theme of the congress was “Logging for Con- 
tinuous Production,” 
and most of the big 
guns in western for- 
estry were on hand to 
expound it. Public in- 
terest was along more 
simple lines, with news- 
men on hand to ques- 
tion and inform. The 
public wanted to know 
what was being done to 
keep trees growing for 
future business and fu- 
ture payrolls. It asked 
about tomorrow’s jobs 
for loggers and lumber 
workers. 

The reporters did not 
expect to understand 
the loggers, who always 
talk in the rugged terms 
of their manly trade, so 
they relied on the for- 
esters for up-to-the- 
minute plain facts, for 


Tractors are largely responsible for the revolutionary direct answers to their 


changes sweeping the forest industry of the West 
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questions. But, as it 
turned out, the forest- 
ers baffled them also— 
confused them with 
sentences loaded with 
“sustained yield,” with 
“first rotation,” with 
“potential annual 
growth,” with “forest 
increment,” with “re- 
sidual stands.” These 
were the more simple 
phrases. Others hit 
such a_ sesquipedalian 
high that the newsmen 
made no attempt to jot 
them down. As for the 
foresters?’ statisties, 
only an Einstein could 
have reported them. 
It was my job to un- 
ravel the _ foresters’ 
language and figures so 
that the reporters could 
go back to their pa- 


As truck log-hauls replace expensive logging railroads pers and write stories 
mass production surrenders to small unit operations on the congress that 
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Clear cutting by areas in the White River Valley of Washington. Although logged 
for forty years, this operation is expected to produce 147,000,000 board feet of 





timber every year for a century under a program of sustained yield planned for it 


Jim Jones, Matti Putonen, Steve Hrbacek, Shot Gun- 
derson and a hundred thousand other workers in the 
western woods, along with the millions more who are 
dependent in one way or another upon forest industry 
for livelihood, could easily understand. This legion 
wants to know what “selective logging” and “sustained 
yield” and the score of similar terms actually mean in 
terms of what is being done and what needs to be 
done—in terms of jobs, wages and business. 

The 1938 Pacifie Logging Conference, for all the 
big words, made a start toward telling Jim Jones and 
his fellow workers what he wants to know. For one 
thing it brought out a fact of prime importance. A 
revolution is on in the western woods. Tractors at the 
timber end of the forest industry are the tools, and 
pulp on the manufacturing side is the material of this 
revolutionary change. 

Tractors have developed during the past ten years 
right along with the small automobile and the airplane. 
With them redwood, pine and Douglas fir timber ean 
be economically handled as a erop, and at Tacoma 
logging operators recited from experience to prove it. 
Pacific Coast wood pulp production was 525,676 short 
tons in 1924; in 1930 it was 1,150,518 tons, and in 1937 
it was 1,874,821 tons. United States paper econsump- 
tion has followed that same eurve. The field of wood 
chemistry, the congress was told, is only beginning to 
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be explored in this country. The public was interested 
to learn that all of this promised use of younger crops 
of trees than would be possible in lumber manufacture, 
that logging breakage and waste in old timber would 
be reduced, and that fire danger in ecutover forests 
would be lessened. 

Jim Jones, Matti Putonen, Steve Hrbacek and Shot 
Gunderson are all for this kind of revolution. They 
and their newspapers promise to support the Pacific 
Logging Congress request for more federal money for 
the Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment Station. It’s 
high time for forestry to invite such support. These 
men in ealked boots may not know what silvicultural 
practice means, but they have the votes. They just 
sort of like to know what they are voting for. 

An amazing number of Jim Joneses and Shot Gun- 
dersons have, by means of tractors and trucks, gone 
into the business of logging for themselves. In the 
western states and British Columbia logging railroad 
mileage has dropped from 6,769 miles in 1928, to 4,874 
miles in 1938, a loss of 1,895 miles, or twenty-eight 
per cent. At the same time, according to estimates 
by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the num- 
ber of individual logging operators in the Douglas fir 
region has more than doubled—from 600 to 1,250. 
This change has taken place in a period of decline for 
the industry, with its present production not much more 
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than half of the 1928 eut. Railroad logging has always 
been a big investment proposition. In its heyday, dur- 
ing the twenties, choker-setters, hook-tenders, riggers 
and woods bulls couldn’t hope much to become inde- 
pendent loggers. To get ahead as individuals they had 
to apply themselves to working their way up in the 
large companies, or to take to stump-ranching, or poli- 
ties or storekeeping—or even to literary pursuits. 

A truck-and-tractor logging outfit doesn’t demand 
much more of an initial investment than a ranch, or a 
store, or a political campaign. Therefore, many log- 
gers have been eble to tackle it, and some have built up 
their outfits wonderfully in a few years. 

There must be considerable stuff of “human values” 
and “social vision” in such development, but these, 
again, are terms I do not very well understand. But 
it is plain that West Coast logging is one industry 
in which “the machine” is taking a trend away from 
mass production and along the line of independent 
small units. This is in accord with democratic Ameri- 
ean tradition. But how does it hitch up with for- 
estry? Not so well, it seems. A sustained yield unit can 
be set up much easier in one large operation than in 
a number of small ones. No one spoke right out to 
this effect at the logging congress, but the point came 
out in the natural course of the proceedings. 

In the last chapter of Holy Old Mackinaw, Stewart 
Holbrook mourns the passing of the old-style lumber- 
jack with an epitaph in the form of a news item from 
the 1937 Pacific Logging Congress at Seaside, Oregon. 
The item cited a top West Coast logging superintend- 
ent, or bull of the woods, as rounding a golf course 
“in a neat 74,” with two other woods bulls as runners- 
up. It was headed: “LOGGERS VIE FOR CUP.” 

That alone, says Holbrook, “would have been enough 
for any old lumberjack. Reading that far, he would 
sneak away to the darkness of the cookshack to lay 
hand on a jug of prune juice and drink to the moon, 
while an owl, frightened by 
backfire from loggers’ pleasure 
ears, hooted far up the moun- 
tainside. . .” 

Similar laments have been 
uttered since the machine first 
invaded the woods, 

In my own first maga- 
zine contribution, published in 
the American Mercury for 
April, 1924, I wrote: 

“When in the woods I have 
imagined that the loggers have 
the blood that beat in the 
legions of Rome and the sailor- 
men of old England and 
Spain. In physical energy and 
vitality they are superior to 
any group of American labor. 
But what a_ transformation 
when their hours of leisure 
come and they remember their 
duties as members in good 
standing of Our Civilization! 
For them, too, there are now 
pure and refined pleasures, docile behavior, modish ap- 
parel, consideration of public matters. . . .” 

The lumberjack of the West Coast, modern style, is 
more of a sober citizen, more concerned with public 
matters. College loggers and foresters increasingly rule 
his work. Each year opens up new opportunities for 
him to log on his own hook. His union newspapers, 
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Independent young logging operators 
want to know the plain facts of forestry 





even on the more radical side, expound economic prob- 
lems to him as much as they preach propaganda. The 
union leader, changed also, can now talk on equal terms 
with employers, government officials and publicists. 

Jim Jones, Matti Putonen, Steve Hrbacek and Shot 
Gunderson are as rugged in the woods as their forbears. 
But in their leisure they are newspaper-readers, radio- 
listeners, movie-goers, audiences for public speakers, 
and classes for industry, union and government exposi- 
tors of economies of all the varieties. 

It is mainly through these mediums, seldom from for- 
esters, that lumberjacks, modern style, hear about for- 
estry problems. So what they get is biased by news- 
paper policy or by the causes that the popular econo- 
mists and politicians represent. They hear few plain 
forestry facts in plain words. 

T. S. Goodyear is the state forester of Washington. 
To my unacademie ears he said more of importance in 
ten minutes at the 1938 Pacifie Logging Congress than 
—well, let’s just call it important and understandable. 
He cited the forest acreage of all the Pacifie Coast 
states, its timber stand, the sum of private investment, 
and the annual tax and fire protection bills, to show 
simply why operators were interested in perpetuating 
their industry. Then he went on to demonstrate that 
slash disposal is the main unsolved problem of selective 
logging, from a forestry standpoint, in the Douglas fir 
region, and that good slash disposal is practically im- 
possible with any method of tree selection now being 
tried out on the West Coast. 

Mr. Goodyear tied this up with the inexorable fact 
that fires are set wherever the public travels, and that 
the public swarms through the Douglas fir region in 
the worst months of fire danger. Unburned slash has 
little chance to escape, he said, while burned slash is 
more resistant to the omnipresent summer cigarette butt. 

The figures he gave for 1938 forest fires in Wash- 
ington, up to October 19, showed that on land not yet 
reforested 10,798 acres of 
burned slash ceutover were 
swept by fire, while 30,467 
acres of unburned slash cut- 
over were fire-ravaged. 

He made it plain that he, 
like Jim Jones, wanted more 
facts on what is called “selec- 
tive logging” in fir before he'd 
go whole hog on it. He also 
made it plain that he thought 
the fire problem should have 
first attention in forestry until 
somebody worked out a sub- 
stantial solution of it. It all 
seemed to make very good 
sense. More than anything 
else it gave emphatie point to 
the need of the Pacific North- 
west Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion for money with which to 
finance selective logging re- 
searches in the Douglas tir 
region. 

One thing is now certain: 
Logging congresses, meetings of western forestry and 
conservation associations, and similar conferences will 
be treated by the newspapers and other agencies of 
public relations as major news events. Therefore, for- 
estry and the forest industry must become more pub- 
licity-minded. And this will not do much good unless 
plain talk is used. 
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WHERE FORESTRY BELONGS 


SECRETARY WALLACE’S recent reorganization of 
the Department of Agriculture has raised in many 
minds the query as to whether it strengthens or weak- 
ens the position of forestry in that Department. This 
in turn raises the perennial question of where forestry, 
and more particularly the administration of the national 
forests, belongs in the organization of the federal gov- 
ernment—a question that may again come up when 
Congress renews debate on government reorganization. 

The American Forestry Association has for years con- 
sistently maintained that the present arrangement is 
better than any of the various changes that have been 
proposed. It believes that “agriculture,” as a subject of 
governmental concern, should be regarded, in the words 
of the dictionary, as “the science and art of the produe- 
tion of plants and animals useful to man.” 

The techniques involved in producing peas, wheat, 
strawberries, apples, pines, oaks, sheep, cows, beaver, 
and deer obviously vary widely. They nevertheless 
possess a certain unity in that they all deal with plant 
or animal crops which come from the soil, and which 
can be grown again and again. As organic, renewable 
resources, these crops contrast strongly with the non- 
renewable resources such as coal, iron, silver, petroleum, 
and natural gas, which once used are gone forever. 

So far as the federal government is concerned, The 
American Forestry Association believes that all activi- 
ties dealing with crops and with the soil from which 
they come should be grouped so far as practicable in a 
single executive department. To a considerable extent 
the Department of Agriculture already serves this pur- 
pose. It could be made to do so still more effectively 
by transferring to it activities now lodged in other de- 
partments which are primarily “agricultural” in the 
broad sense of the term, and by divesting it of fune- 
tions which are not chiefly agricultural in character. 

An alternative proposal is the transfer from the De- 
partment of Agriculture of a part of its present activi- 
ties dealing with forests, forage, and wildlife to the De- 
partment of the Interior, either with or without a 
change in name, or to an entirely new Department of 
Conservation or of Natural Resources. Much of its 
appeal comes from clever capitalization of the magic 
which Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot attached 
to the word “conservation” as signifying the wise use 
of natural resources. 

It should be noted, however, that the proposed de- 
partment would fall far short of what its name implies, 
since the conservation of farm soil and farm crops— 
the most basic of all our natural resourees—would un- 
doubtedly remain the concern of the Department of 
Agriculture. It would have the alleged but dubious 
advantage, which might actually prove to be a disad- 
vantage, of bringing together the administration of 
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such diverse resources as trees, grass, elk, coal, and oil, 
so far at least as these occur on the public lands. It 
would have the positive disadvantage of dividing re- 
sponsibility not only for organic resources as a whole 
but in part even for the same resources. And it would 
either divorce the administration of these latter re- 
sources from the research on which it should be based 
or would necessitate the duplication at great expense 
and with considerable danger of friction of research 
facilities already available in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

That department has a clear-cut function in the han- 
dling of investigative, educational, and administrative 
activities dealing with plant and animal crops. Why 
split the field and cripple the department in discharg- 
ing this responsibility, which it is handling with in- 
creasing effectiveness and unity, in order to establish a 
new set-up that is not only less defensible in theory 
than the present arrangement but that in practice is 
almost certain to prove of negligible and very likely of 
negative value? 

One answer sometimes given to this question is the 
alleged absorption of the Department of Agriculture up 
to this time in problems relating to tilled lands, or- 
chards, and livestock at the expense of adequate atten- 
tion to forests and wildlife. That there is some ground 
for this criticism cannot be gainsaid. That it is suffi- 
ciently serious to demonstrate the department’s inherent 
inability to Jo justice to these crops is, however, by no 
means clear. Steady and substantial progress has been 
made in these fields, and the prospects for their more 
adequate treatment in the future seem good. Common 
sense indicates that the best way of improving the situ- 
ation is not by dividing responsibility for the forest 
and wildlife resources of the country, depending on 
whether they happen to be located on farm or non- 
farm land, or on private or public land, but by keeping 
them under the same administration irrespective of 
their location, and then bringing pressure on that ad- 
ministration to give them the attention that their im- 
portanee warrants. 

Secretary Wallace’s reorganization of the depart- 
ment may well prove to be a decided step in the right 
direction. It certainly makes possible a better integra- 
tion of the department, and by tying forestry and wild- 
life management in more closely with its other activities 
gives every promise of strengthening their position in 
the department. The Association sees no reason to 
change its stand with respect to concentrating in the 
Department of Agriculture all activities that are broad- 
ly “agricultural” in character unless and until it becomes 
perfectly clear that its present confidence in that de- 
partment’s ability to give ample consideration to all the 
resources with which it deals is unfounded. 
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WHITE SPRUCE 








Picea glauca (Moench) Voss 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


STRETCHING from Labrador to Alaska, south- 
ward to Montana, the Lake States, northern New 
York and northern New England is the white 
spruce. Its most westerly, and perhaps most norther- 
ly stand is near the Arctic Ocean, in Alaska, at Lati- 
tude 68°. One of the two most widely distributed of 
the seven American spruces, it is of less commercial 
importance than red spruce, but of greater impor- 
tance than black spruce which accompanies it across 
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Open grown white spruce develops a pyramidal "crown,"' and under 
forest conditions it rises to heights from forty feet to more than a 


hundred and forty feet 





the continent. It grows best on moist, well drained, 
porous soils, from sea level to elevations of 5,000 feet. 

Ordinarily a tree forty to seventy feet tall with 
trunk diameters of one or two feet, it sometimes 
reaches heights of eighty to 140 feet with diameters 
up to four feet. Such trees may be 250 to 350 
years old. In British Columbia and Alberta white 
spruce attains large dimensions and constitutes the 
bulk of the forest. Toward the northern extremity 
of its range in Alaska it is dwarf but 
attains fair size on higher ground 
along streams. Almost invariably with 
a straight central trunk, when grown 
alone or in the open it forms a narrow, 


regular cone clothed with whorls of 
long, thick branches, which bend _to- 


ward the ground, then turn up, and 
carry the crown nearly to the ground. 
As the tree matures, numerous small 
side branchlets droop down from the 
main branches, and the crown becomes 
wider and less pointed. In dense for- 
est conditions the straight, smooth 
trunk may be clear of branches for a 
third to two-thirds of its length. It 
often grows in dense pure forests, or 
in mixture with black spruce, Engel- 
mann spruce, larch, birch, and aspen. 


There is some confusion regarding 
its scientific name. Picea glauca, as 


adopted in this description, has been 
approved by three leading American 
dendrologists—Sargent, Sudworth, and 
Rehder. Some botanists use canaden- 
sis, published in 1768 by Philip Miller, 
the English botanist and contemporary 
of Linnaeus, but Miller seems to have 
described white and black spruces and 
hemlock under this name. The word 
glauca applies to the pale blue, hoary, 
or even whitish tinge of the new 
needles, and provides one reason for the 
common name, white spruce. 

The four-angled, pointed needles are 
one-third to two-thirds of an inch long 
and grow singly from all sides of the 
twig. When crushed or bruised they 
give off a peculiarly offensive polecat 
odor, which explains the local names 
of cat or skunk spruce. They remain 
on the stout twigs seven to ten years 
before beginning to fall off. The young 
shoots are slender and without the 
fine hairs characteristic of other asso- 
ciated spruces. 

In May or early June, conspicuous 
pale red catkins half an inch or more 
in length, with stalks of nearly equal 
length appear near the twig ends 
throughout the crown. These are the 
staminate flowers whose wealth of pol- 
len soon makes the catkins more yellow 
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than pink. On the ends of neighbor- " 
ing branches in the upper portion of 
the same tree are also reddish or yel- 
lowish green, cone-like pistillate flow- 
ers of about the same size. 

With fertilization the fruit blossoms 
bend down, and mature by the end of 
summer as pendulous, oblong-cylindri- 
eal, flexible cones varying from an 
inch to nearly two and a half inches 
long. The thin rounded cone scales are 
first a light grass-green tinged with 
rose-red, but become a_ glossy, light 
clay-brown. One of the means of dis- 
tinguishing white spruce from Engel- 
mann spruce, is by the cone scales. 
Those of white spruce are relatively 
broad and generally with a smooth 
margin, while those of Engelmann 
spruce are narrower with an _ irregu- 
larly toothed margin. The cones begin 
dropping from the trees immediately 
after the seed are released, but many 


hang on until the following spring. In r€ . 
New England heavy seed crops are aa a 
borne at intervals of about eight years. , . o 
The seed are only moderately fertile and ss , 
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germinate best on moist moss over or- 
ganie soil. The seedlings thrive under The shiny brown, flexible cones which may be two and a half 
heavy shade for many years. inches long, grow at the ends of twigs clothed with light blue- 

The new bark of the twigs is orange- ae sharp pelted needles 
brown, but ashen gray on the older trunk. On young : 
trunks or branches the bark is relatively smooth or only 
slightly roughened, but with maturity a sealy, pale 
gray to reddish brown formation develops. 

The pale, yellowish-white wood is soft, straight 
grained with narrow growth rings. <A _ eubie foot 
weighs about twenty-eight pounds when air dry. In 
this respect it ranks midway among the seven native 
spruces. It is an important source of paper pulp, 
general construction lumber and interior finish. Like 
other spruces, the clear wood is prized for sounding 
boards of musical instruments. 

The stand within the United States is one bil- 
lion to one and a half billion board feet. Much 
larger volumes are available in Canada. No attempt 
is made to distinguish the several spruces in the 
trade. In 1936 spruce of all kinds, from the United 
States, furnished 1,757,000 cords of pulpwood and 
349,383,000 board feet of lumber. Of this amount The ashen brown bark is scaly 
approximately ten per cent, or 175,700 cords and pos- end scorecly half an iach thick 
sibly 34,938,: board feet were white spruce. In 
that same year, white spruce constituted an even 
larger portion of the 735,300 cords of pulpwood im- 
ported from Canada. 

White spruce is an easy victim of fire, because of 
its thin bark, resinous exudations, and readily in- 
flammable foliage. It is also subject to attack by 
trunk and root fungi of several kinds, and by various 
insects such as the spruce bud worm and the Eu- 
ropean sawfly. 

First introduced into England about 1700, its abil- 
ity to endure extremes of temperature as well as 
drought and its attractive light bluish green foliage 
have caused it to be widely used for ornamental pur- 
poses. Fully a dozen subspecies distinguished by the 
color of the foliage, size of tree, and other features 
are known to the nursery trade. 


























Natural range of White Spruce 
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insects such as the bark beetle? I believe that the work 
we have done to develop our national parks and state 
parks and related areas has been more than justified 
by the avenues of outdoor enjoyment which we have 
made available to the publie and that we should con- 
tinue our recreational work on a scale commensurate 
with public need. At the same time, I think the time 
has come when it would be well to give consideration to 
the placing of even greater emphasis than we have in 
the past upon the planting of trees and other reforesta- 
tion work, the control of erosion, upstream engineering 
and the protection and improvement of national parks 
and monuments. 

Projects for which adult unemployed labor is avail- 
able or for which adult labor is better suited normally 
should not be done with CCC labor. This means that 
the use of the CCC in or near towns or cities, or on 
large engineering structures where either the adult un- 
employed or contract labor can be properly used, should 
not ordinarily be undertaken by the Corps. The CCC 
is a young, unskilled, mobile foree which can be em- 
ployed to advantage in regions remote from cities or 
labor centers. There have been complaints on the 
ground that the CCC youths have deprived locally 
available adult labor of jobs in different parts of the 
country. Greater care should be taken to avoid ap- 
proval of projects requiring a large amount of annual 
maintenance to keep them usable. In this connection, 
state and local organizations should refrain from ree- 
ommending work projects which they are unprepared 
to maintain in a usable condition after the CCC camp 
completes its work. 

Before listing some of the types of conservation work 
which I believe should be stressed in the future, I ven- 
ture the hope that both federal and state conservation 
organizations will concentrate on the working out of 
long-range programs for the conservation and use of 
natural resource wealth so that the CCC work pro- 
grams can be maintained at their present high stand- 
ard. I hope that state and federal officials will work 
out comprehensive programs for development work in 
each state so that every bit of work done by the CCC 





MY HOPES FOR THE CCC 


(Continued from page 12) 


will be of maximum value to the state and to the gen- 
eral public. I would like to see a national program, 
with major types of project shown, covering conserva- 
tion work that should be done over the next five or ten 
years. If such a master plan is available, I have not 
seen it. In my own opinion, major types of work 
upon which the CCC should concentrate, are: 

(1) Forest Protection. Forests in federal, state and 
private ownership and federal and state parks must 
continue to be protected from fire, insects and fungi. 

(2) Reforestation. There are some 138 millions of 
acres of barren, denuded, abandoned forest and sub- 
marginal lands in this country. These should be made 
productive by growing forests, whether in national park 
or forest or in state forest or park. The CCC has not 
done enough tree planting. A program calling for the 
planting each year of 500,000,000 trees would not be 
too ambitious. 

(3) Flood Control. The “upstream engineering” part 
of the national flood control job entrusted to Army en- 
gineers and the Department of Agriculture by Congress 
under the Flood Control Act of 1936 is admirably 
suited for the CCC to perform. This work is not suited 
for contract labor, as it consists of many small jobs 
and is in remote or isolated locations where the Corps 
ean function to good advantage. The CCC should be 
definitely in this program. 

(4) Soil Conservation. The saving of our fertile soils 
and the building up of depleted soils are basic to our 
futuie as a nation wherever these lands lie. 
splendid job for the Corps to continue. 


Here is a 


(5) Development of Recreation Resources. The pop- 
ulation of the country is growing and public apprecia- 
tion of outdoor recreational facilities is mounting. I 
feel this work should be continued where needed. As 
public use and enjoyment of our wooded areas increases, 
public interest in our conservation stake will rise. 

(6) Wildlife Restoration. Many years of restoration 
work yet remains to be done on federal forests and 
parks and in federal and state game refuges and sanc- 
tuaries. 


TREES AND THEIR USES—No. 38—WHITE SPRUCE 




















ya WHITE SPRUCE I6 A TREE 
Li LD, OF THE NORTH, STRETCHING 

ACROSS THE ‘CONTINENT 

FROAA THE ATLANTIC TO THE 

PACIFIC, AND €XTENDING 

SOUTH INTO MAINE, NEW 

HAMPSHIRE, AND VERMONT, 

05 


STAIES WITH THE 
BULK OF ITS RANGE TO 
THE NORTHWESTWARD 
THROUGH CANADA INTO 
ALASKA. IT THRIVES IN DAMP, 
WELL DRAINED SOILS AND 
OFTEN 16 FOUND ON RIVER 
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IN. CANADA 
THIS \S ONE OF 
— THE MOST 
S VALUABLE 
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TREES AND 
\S CONSIDERED 
AN IMPORTANT 
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AMERICAN TREE 
FOR PAPER PULP 
BECAUSE OF 
(TS UNIFORMLY 
LONG FIBERS 









« BANKS "AND THE MARGINS OF 
SWAMPS AND LAKES. 

THE TREE IS SOMETIMES 
KNOWN AS CAT SPRUCE AND 
SKUNK SPRUCE OVE TO THE 
OFFENSINNE ODOR OF THE 
NEEDLES WHEN BROKEN OR 
BRUISED. 

WHITE SPRUCE HAS 
SEVERAL NATURAL ENEMIES. 
FIRE IS A PARTICULAR MENACE 
DUE TO THE TREE'S THIN 
BARK AND THE ee ame 
FOLIAGE. TRUNK AND R 
FUNG! AND VARIOUS MeeCTS 
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AND ITS FREEDOM FROM 
RESIN. 

WHITE SPRUCE Is 
ALSO VALUABLE AS A 
NURSERY TREE AND Is 
SEVERAL HORTICULTURAL 
FORMS ARE WIDELY 
USED FOR ORNAMENTAL 
PURPOSES. 

WHITE SPRUCE FORMS 
DENSE PURE FORESTS 
OF EITHER LARGE OR 
LIMITED EXTENT, AND 
ALSO OCCURS IN MIXED 
STANDS. 
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“BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW” 


By COLONEL W. B. GREELEY 


Secretary-Manager, West 


TEN years ago, the United States 
was the leading lumber export 
country of the world. Now it is 
fifth, exceeded by Sweden, Finland, 
Russia and Canada. The Pacific 
Northwest particularly needs its 
old offshore markets. We are an 
export industry, and successful for- 
est culture, resting upon stable 
values, is hardly conceivable with- 
out offshore trade. But the State 
Department, through its “Lumber 
Declaration,” makes the restoration 
of West Coast lumber trade with 
the entire British Empire contin- 
gent upon opening our own do- 
mestic markets to the unlimited 
competition of lumber from the en- 
tire world. Whatever it may claim 
otherwise, this certainly is not a policy to encourage 
reforestation. 

The growing of trees is a long-time job. A young 
Douglas fir will produce no lumber short of forty years, 
and no lumber of desirable quality short of eighty or a 
hundred years. To be grown, except wholly at public 
expense, trees must be marketable. Forestry must have 
a stable foundation of economic security, recognized 
and protected in the policies of government. 

The leading forest countries of Europe learned this 
lesson generations ago. In France, Germany, or Swe- 
den, the security of domestic forest industries and 
domestic timber values is just as deeply intrenched in 
public policy as the system of land usage and control. 
Keonomie security, in timber values and timber markets, 
is the basis of their conservation. It is impossible to 
conceive of France, Sweden, or Germany treating their 
domestie forest culture as 
the Government of the 
United States has done in 





Coast Lumbermen's Association 


fire prevention, utilization of raw 
material, restocking eut-over lands 
and—in a considerable number of 
eases—in selective logging and sus- 
tained production. Many of us 
have been gratified by the progress 
of the Pacific Northwest from the 
old order of timber mining toward 
a new order of timber cropping— 
with its promise of keeping our 
29,000,000 acres of forest land 
steadily employed and our forest 
industries permanent. 

But, in its foreign trade and 
tariff policies, the national govern- 
ment tells our forest owners to 


Colonel W. B. Greeley make “bricks without straw.” In- 


stead of a national policy making 

for security in the value of forest 
lands and growing crops, Washington declares a pro- 
gram for removing their present protection and subject- 
ing them to the free and unfettered competition of the 
entire world. 

The latest estimates put the area of forest and poten- 
tial forest land in the United States at 600,000,000 
acres. Fire prevention and forestry have made notable 
strides in the last twenty-five years, while the use of 
timber has decreased. Forest growth is overtaking the 
drain from use and fire. With known methods adapted 
to the different tree species, our present timber crop 
can be increased nearly two and a half times. That is 
what the federal Forest Service, the states and the in- 
dustry are striving to accomplish in the Pacifie North- 
west, whose economic structure is built on the forest. 
Far from there being any danger of timber famine, the 
key question in forestry today is how ean we utilize 

and sell all the trees that 
are growing. Progress in 





the Canadian Agreement 
of 1935 and again in the 
British and Canadian 
Trade Agreements just 
concluded. 

For many years, the na- 
tional government has 
preached forest conserva- 
tion. Forest owners have 
been rebuked for clearing 
off their virgin timber 
without thought for the 
future of the land or the 





“It is not the control of the Government over 
private property, it is not the exercise of emi- 
nent domain, it is not police regulations and re- 
strictions that have produced desirable effects 
upon private forestry abroad, but simply the ex- 
ample of a systematic and successful management 
of its own forests, and the opportunity offered by 
the Government to the private forest owner of 
availing himself of the advice and guidance of 
well-qualified forestry officials.""—Dr. B. E. Fernow, 
Chief of the Division of Forestry, in the Annual 
Report of Commissioner of Agriculture, 1886. 


West Coast forestry is ba- 
sically a matter of markets. 

The government cannot 
bring about sustained tim- 
ber culture on nearly a 
third of the soil of the 
United States simply by 
preaching to its owners to 
grow trees. Forestry and 
land use must be backed 
up by forestry in market- 
ing and in public economies 
—just as it is in Northern 








forest. Reforestation and 

sustained yield are sought 

in a dozen federal statutes and innumerable pronounce- 

ments of federal agencies, as the source of permanent 

industry, stable communities, and social security. 
Forest industry has largely responded to the public 

interest in reforestation. It has gone a long way in 
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Europe. We cannot grow 
what we cannot sell. 

One-half of our Pacific 
Northwest soil is in the business of growing trees. 
Apparently it always will be. It is as important to the 
Pacific Northwest to keep its land profitably employed 
as to keep its people profitably employed. 

Trade agreements leave forest conservation in the cold. 
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THE hiker has come 
into his own. As an 
outcome of a_ recent 
joint agreement between 
the United States For- 
est Service and the Na- 
tional Park Service, the 
Appalachian Trail- 
way, a protective zone 
two miles in width 
along the 546 miles of 
the Appalachian Trail, 
has been created. Trav- 
ersing the higher re- 
gions of eight national 
Forests and two Na- 
tional Parks, and pro- 
tected from future 
paralleling routes of 
motor transportation 
and any other develop- 


Mount Katahdin from the 
cable bridge crossing of 
the Penobscot West Branch 
at Nesowadnehunk Falls, on 
the Appalachian Trail 
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Climbing the boulders on 





Hunt Spur 











THE APPALACHIAN TRAILWAY 


By MARION PARK 


Photographs by Mark Taylor 


ment incompatible with the existence of the area, here indeed is a 
hiker’s land. 

The Appalachian Trail, as is now well known, follows the crest of 
the Appalachian Range from Maine to Georgia. Originally proposed 
in 1921 by Benton MacKaye, of Shirley Center, Massachusetts, the 
trail has been developed as an amateur recreational project by clubs 
and individual groups affiliated in The Appalachian Trail Conference. 
The story of its development is a fascinating one. At first it seemed 
impossible of accomplishment. Then, bit by bit, the chain lengthened 
and the frontier receded. Along with the opening of the route and 
the development of the technique of marking and maintaining the 
Trail, there have been other necessary projects, such as the issuing 
of a series of five guidebooks. 

When, on August 14, 1937, the Trail was initially opened, although 
far from completed, officials of the Trail Conference began to give 
considerable thought to a definite program for its protection and fu- 
ture. Experience in various areas had shown that some form of pub- 
lie ownership was essential. The idea erystallized that what was need- 
ed was a protected zone on each side of the Trail. The problems 
were discussed at the eighth meeting of the Conference in the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, and a proposal was made by Ed- 
ward B. Ballard, of Lexington, Massachusetts, for an Appalachian 
Trailway, based upon agreements between federal agencies and the 
states. The Conference adopted this suggestion and began negotia- 
tions with the federal park and forest authorities. 

There were many problems to be met. These areas are devised to 
serve many uses and the continuous route of the Trail, practically in 
one direction, made somewhat difficult the creation of a wild zone 


along its entire area. Hikers have felt (Continuing on page 35) 
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Making Little “lrees. Grow 


Making little trees grow where big ones have been cut for logs, lumber and pay rolls 
is an important consideration in Weyerhaeuser logging operations. 


The above photograph illustrates the method employed for preserving a perpetual supply 
of fine timber for America in the Douglas Fir regions of the West Coast. Here you see 
clumps of seed trees which have been left to provide for restocking the cut-over areas 
with Douglas Fir timber. Snags and logging slash have been burned, leaving the land in 
favorable seedbed condition. If fire is kept out, the seedbeds will be matted with young 
Douglas Fir trees in ten years. The new young firs spring up from seeds which are blown 
from the blocks and strips of old trees which are left for the purpose of propogation. 


By following this far-sighted policy of reforestration a natural building resource replenishes 
itself continuously. As a consequence, good lumber will always be available as our best, 
most economical building material. 
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SNOW MOTOR 


Unique Sled-Pulling ‘“‘Snowcat”’ 
Conquers the Winterbound Forest 


By J. LYNN WYKOFF 


ae 


THE Mount Jefferson area of Oregon’s 
Caseade Range is one of the most rug- 
ged and unspoiled regions in the United 
States. In summer it is a favorite re- 
treat for motorists who reach it by way 
of the famous Skyline Trail. Slightly 
more than a hundred miles from Port- 
land, its flower-carpeted meadows and 
heavily forested slopes offer a major rec- 
reational attraction for metropolitan out- 
door lovers. 

In winter, however, it is a different 
story. Although highway plows keep 
open the fifty-mile route from Portland 
to Mount Hood’s timberline, in itself a 
major winter sports area, no effort has 


been made to battle the huge drifts 
which high winds pile up south to 
Jefferson. 


Yet, because of the superb skiing af- 
forded by its long, smooth snowfields, 
thousands of Portlanders and_ tourists 
from more distant points would flock to 
the Jefferson area in midwinter if access 
were possible. 

Thanks to the federal Forest Service, 
access will be possible this winter. No 
longer need the Jefferson area—or any 
other normally winterbound forest area 
—be accessible only to hardy mountain- 
eers on skis or snowshoes. In its Port- 
land shops, where is developed all ex- 
perimental machinery for the Forest 








Ready for the winter-lashed forests 


Service, has been planned, designed and 
constructed an entirely new type of sled- 
pulling snow tractor—a tractor which 
surmounts all the difficulties and ob- 
stacles encountered in the winter-lashed 
forests and mountains. No type of ter- 
rain, no variance of snow depth, no 
sharp turns nor steep grades can stay 
the progress of this machine. Even big 
trees blown across the route only cause 
detours to right or left for a few hun- 
dred feet. 

Of course, use of tractors for snow 
transportation is not, in itself, a new 
development. But existing types exam- 
ined by the Forest Service failed in one 
way or another when tested under stress. 
Failures oceurred principally in loss of 
traction under certain conditions, and in 
the difficulty of steering in soft snow or 
on an icy erust. 

Basically, those two weak points in 
previously built snow tractors determined 
the unique design of the new “snoweat.” 
There is no possibility that it will “ride” 





The snowcat, traveling on top of eight feet 
of snow, has a maximum speed of twelve 
miles an hour 
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a high center or in other ways lose trac- 
tion, for there is but one track, with but 
one set of full-width cleats. Steering is 
rapid, easy and positive. Beneath the 
tractor cab is a turntable, geared to the 
eighty-five horsepower gasoline motor by 
a planetary transmission. Rigidly fast- 
ened to the turntable is the flat-bottomed 
steel sled, weighing 1,200 pounds exclu- 


sive of passengers and baggage. By a 
unique application of hydraulic pres- 


sure, the tractor operator merely pulls 
back on a lever to swing the sled to left 
or right—thereby exerting a positive rud- 
der-drag effect which guides the tractor. 

Simple? It sounds so, but it required 
Forest Service engineers working under 
the supervision of James Frankland and 
R. F. Grefe nearly two years to work 
out all the details and construct the ma- 
chine. Basie patents on the design of 
the track and the steering method are 
held by the federal government, available 
for use by any person or firm desiring 
to build a similar tractor. 

Overall length of the snow motor— 
tractor and sled—is thirty-four feet. The 
sled is four feet wide, the tractor four 
feet, six inches. A _ three-speed trans- 
mission provides a range of power to 
meet all grade climbing requirements and 
to reach a maximum speed of about 
twelve miles an hour. The flat-bottomed 
sled seats twenty-four persons. 

Construction cost of the experimental 
model was between $3,000 and $4,000, 
but it is estimated this cost ean be re- 
duced to approximately $1,000 on a 
larger production basis. 

Early last March, seven persons, in- 
eluding the writer, rode comfortably 
down the blizzard-swept Cascade crest 
from Mount Hood to Breitenbush Lake, 
which snuggles in the shadow of Jeffer- 
son, completing the eighty-two-mile round 
trip in slightly less than two days’ actual 
traveling time. 

Convinced of the practicability of their 
new “snoweats,” the Forest Service plans 
to utilize a fleet to carry winter sports 
fans into the Jefferson area—and, for 
that matter, into any other snowed-in 
area where there exists sufficient demand. 
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CALIFORNIA FIRE 


Driven by a gale which at times 
reached fifty miles an hour, forest fires 
§ late in November swept over 25,000 
acres in Southern California causing dam- 
age estimated to exceed $5,000,000. Al- 
though there was no loss of life in this 
thickly populated area, more than a score 
of homes and a resort hotel were destroyed. 
The fires, which raged for four days 
before shifting, capricious winds, burned 
on two major fronts, the first and most 
serious in the Angeles and San Bernar- 
dino National Forests, the second in the 
Santa Monica Mountains near’ Los 
Angeles. National forest area burned, 
mostly chapparal covered watersheds of 
San Dimas, San Antonio and San Gabriel 
creeks, was around 20,000 acres. The 
Santa Monica fire, which swept through 
a part of Los Angeles County and into 
the city itself, was held to 5,000 acres. 
The most serious losses were on the 
San Dimas watershed where several thou- 
sand acres under study by the Forest 
Service’s San Dimas Experiment Station 
were reduced to ashes; at Lake Arrow- 
head where a large resort hotel was 
destroyed; and in the Topanga Canyon 
region of Santa Monica where a large 
number of hillside and beach homes were 
burned. It was in this region that the 
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OR the best all ’round fire fighting 

weapon there is nothing can compete 
with an INDIAN FIRE PUMP. Only pure 
water used. Tank is quickly refilled on 
the fire line. Continuous pressure pump 
throws powerful stream 50 ft. Thousands 
of INDIANS in use all over the country. 
Foresters, Fire Depts., Lumbermen, Camp- 
ers and Farmers highly recommend them. 
Camp Mfg. Co., Franklin Va., lumber 
company, says “INDIANS are the best fire 
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. fighting unit we have ever seen — they 
flames, sweeping down _ brush-covered : S ei 7 A lete fire de 
hill 7 a ni . Curved, metal tank holds 5 gals. of clear wa- never fail. complete one man fire de- 
seed and through canyons, jumped a ter. Ventilated shield allows constant circu- partment at lowest cost. Send for catalog 
broad highway and burned right to the lation of air between water tank and carrier's ond price list. 
ocean’s edge : back which remains dry and comfortable. A 

ean’s edge. 


compact, portable unit for any fire. 


D. B. SMITH & CO., 405 main st, UTICA, N.Y. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: 


Appalachian Trailway 


; Hercules Equipment & Rubber Co. Western Loggers’ Machinery Co. Pacific Marine Supply Co. 
(Continued from page 32) 550 Third St., San Francisco, Calif. | 302 SW. 4th St., Portland, Ore. 1217 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
the competition of motorists and the over- Roy G. Davis Company, 617 East Third Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


crowding of many wilderness areas. That 
it would be possible to work out a pro- 
gram which would insure a “land” of CONN. FOREST SERVICE 
their own seemed almost as much of a USES INDIANS 


dream as the Appalachian Trail in its At right one of many 
inception. Yet, as a result of patient ' ’ 


Connecticut Forest Service 





negotiation and a far-visioned policy of trucks carrying INDIAN 
the National Forest and Park Services, FIRE PUMPS as standard 
such a result has been accomplished. The equipment. State and Fed- 
Appalachian Trailway has come into eral Foresters are liberally 
existence. There are 705 miles of it in supplied with INDIANS. 
six states. Here no roads are to be built. Send for catalog and testi- 


; Along the route will be found only sim- monials Goering ong 
: é ; - great fire fighting outfit. 
ple shelters and campsites. Wherever 

an area has already been invaded by 
a road, the Trail, where possible, will be 
relocated. The project will be a particu- 
lar boon to naturalists. It will mean the 
preservation of an area extending 
through varied zones where one may 
study the plant, bird, and animal life. 
It will be an open book where he who 
will may read unchanging records. With 
the passing of time and the further se- 
curity and strengthening of this project, 
it is expected that the Appalachian Trail- 
way will become as distinctive a part of 
the American recreational program and 
preserves as are the federal and state 
parks and forests. 

Thus, the Appalachian Trail passes 
into its second, and we trust, final stage 
of the Appalachian Trailway—a region 
to be kept and preserved inviolate. 
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ANOTHER FOREST-PARK FIGHT LOOMS 


IN A statement issued iast month, S. B. 
Show, chief of the California region, 
United State Forest Service, threw down 
the gauntlet to proponents of national 
park extensions in California that will 
separate and lock up national forest re- 
sources. Mr. Show’s statement, it is pre- 
dicted, foreshadows another bitter fight 
between the Forest Service and the Na- 
tional Park Service that will be carried 
to Congress this session and will center 
on the proposal to create a 400,000-acre 
national park from national forest lands 
on the middle and south forks of 
Kings River. 

Championing 
the proposal . is 
the National Park 
Service which is 
advocating a 
Kings Canyon 
National Park lo- 
eally and nation- 
ally and is pre- 
paring a bill for 
introduction in 
Congress to ef- 
fectuate its ecrea- 
tion. 

“The Forest 
Service will fight 
any proposed ex- 
tension of nation- 
al parks in Cali- 
fornia that will 
lock up national 
forest resources 
vital to the wel- 
fare and prosper- 
ity of the people 
and the state,” 
declared Mr. 
Show, in his 
statement. This, 
he said, applies 
to the proposed 
Kings Canyon 
National Park 
and any other 
new parks which 
under National 
Park Service pol- 
icy would be per- 
manently closed 
to all economic use and development and 
managed solely for special classes of 
recreation. 

“California,” Mr. Show declared, “al- 
ready has more national parks and mon- 
uments than any other state in the 
Union—a total of four parks and eight 
monuments that cover 4,006,000 acres, 
an area greater than the states of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, and inelude 
the outstanding seenie and natural won- 
ders of the state. In addition, California 
also has more than seventy state parks 
and monuments. These areas are all 
permanently closed to economic use of 
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PARK. 





their resources and are managed solely 
for recreation. This is surely an ade- 
quate reservation for park and _ recrea- 
tional purposes out of a region contain- 
ing such a wealth of natura! resources 
that are vita! to the welfare and pros- 
perity of the people of California. 

“The Forest Service, long acknow!l- 


edged as the outstanding conservation 
agency of the federal gcvernment, chal- 
lenges the implications that the Kings 
River area is not fully protected for the 
best public interests,” said Regional For- 
“The Kings River basin and 


ester Show. 


_ ~ 


PRESENT NATIONAL FOREST LANDS 


SEQUOIA NAT. PARK AND GENERAL 
GRANT NATIONAL PARK. 


PROPOSED KING'S CANYON NATIONAL 





Where it is proposed to create a 400,000-acre national park from national 
forest lands on the middle and south forks of the Kings River, in California 


its resources are not threatened by de- 
struction and wasteful exploitation. They 
already belong to the people of Cali- 
fornia and the nation. This area was 
incorporated into the national forest sys- 
tem as far back as 1893, and for forty- 
five years has been under the protection 
of the Forest Service. In 1931 the wild- 
est and most rugged parts of these moun- 
tains were set aside as the High Sierra 
Wilderness, to be held perpetually in a 
primitive condition and _ safeguarded 
against the intrusion of roads, resorts, 
hotels and other forms of commercialized 
recreation. 


“Realizing the importance of the Kings 
River basin for irrigation water, power 
development and public recreation, the 
Forest Service in 1935 secured several 
key tracts of privately owned land in 
the South Fork Canyon. In addition, 
the Hume Lake area of 21,413 acres, ad- 
jacent to Kings River and an integral 
part of the watershed, was purchased 
for outdoor recreation and the preserva- 
tion of Bigtree groves. The total amount 
spent by the Forest Service in acquiring 
these lands was $423,535. Thus, the peo- 
ple already own a well-consolidated land 
unit that is amply 
guarded against 
all uses detrimen- 
tal to the public 
interest, and open 
to all uses that 
are to the best 
publie welfare. 

“The proposal 
to create a 400,- 
000 acre national 
park out of na- 
tional forest land 
on the Middle 
and South Forks 
of Kings River 
is not a new one. 
Although there 
has never been a 
popular demand 
for this park, 
several such bills 
have been intro- 
duced in Con- 
gress, largely at 
the request of the 
Department of the 
Interior, during 
the past twenty 
years. Many 
studies of the sit- 
uation have been 
made and the re- 
source _ relation- 
ship between the 
mountains and 
the valley areas 
clearly defined. 
The _ conelusions 
reached have al- 
ways been adverse to the creation of a 
park in this region. 

“Few people realize that Kings River 
is the main source of irrigation water 
for 800,000 acres of rich agricultural 
lands in the San Joaquin Valley, sup- 
porting a rural and urban population 
of 150,000 people. Unfortunately, the 
river varies greatly in flow from month 
to month and from year to year. In dry 
years there is a serious shortage of 
water, and in wet years floods cause mil- 
lions of dollars of damage to farm lands 
and urban property, and endanger hu- 
man lives. The problem, therefore, is: 
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first, water regulation and storage, and 
second, control of floods... . 

“The key question of this problem is: 
Shall the whole Kings River area be 
left open in national forest status to al- 
low for full utilization of natural re- 
sources and all forms of recreational 
use, or shall it be divided and one part 
made into a national park that is for- 
ever closed to all economic use and de- 
velopment and managed solely for cer- 
tain classes of recreation. 

“All the studies made of the Kings 
River problem show absolutely that the 
area must be treated as a whole. Any 
artificial division, such as that now pro- 
posed, which will leave part open for 
all needed forms of development and 
use and part closed to them, will sharp- 


ly limit the welfare and future growth of 
the large dependent valley population. 

“As for recreation, I can assure every- 
one that the many resources of the 
Kings River area will be fully safe- 
guarded and developed by the Forest 
Service. Detailed plans to this end have 
been prepared and work has been under- 
way on a substantial basis for some 
time. These plans and policies were 
worked out by Forest Service officers on 
the ground, in cooperation with local 
and state-wide organizations and moun- 
taineering clubs. Furthermore, there are 
no desirable recreational policies or im- 
provements for the Kings River area, 
which any other government agency may 
wish to put into effect, that the Forest 
Service cannot provide.” 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
FORESTRY MEETS IN SOUTH 


A dominant note of private ownership 
initiative characterized hearings before 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Forestry at Jacksonville, Florida, late in 
November. Landowners from seven south- 
ern states, whose holdings range in size 
from several hundred to more than 200,- 
000 acres, impressively described their 
faith and their accomplishments in forest 
growing in the South, notwithstanding 
numerous problems, chief of which is the 
hazard of loss by fire. With but two ex- 
ceptions, they opposed federal regulation 
of private timber management. 

The hearings were held before Repre- 
sentatives Hampton P. Fulmer, of South 
Carolina, Wall Doxy, of Mississippi, and 
Walter M. Pierce, of Oregon, with Rep- 
resentative Fulmer presiding. Of the 300 
people attending the hearings, sixty testi- 
fied before the Committee, including, in 
addition to landowners, representatives of 
forestry and related fields of conservation, 
industry, and various organizations and 
groups interested in land management in 
the South. Among them were F. A. Sil- 
cox, chief of the federal Forest Service; 
T. Guy Woolford, president of the Geor- 
gia Forestry Association; Representative 
Millard Caldwell, of Florida, and Wil- 
liam P. Good, of the American Pulp- 
wood Association. 

Outstanding in the testimony were the 
reports and recommendations of state for- 
esters of seven southeastern states. These 
recommendations, presented to the Com- 
mittee by State Forester Frank Heyward, 
Jr., of Georgia, called for an increase of 
Clarke-MeNary authorization to $9,000,- 
000 a year—$6,500,000 to be immediately 
appropriated—for cooperative forest fire 
protection, half of which would be ex- 
pended in the South; authorization under 
the same Act for an annual appropria- 








NATIONAL CHRISTMAS TREE 


For the fourteenth consecutive year the President of the United States will light the 

National Community Christmas Tree in Lafayette Park, Washington, D. C., on Christmas 

Eve. This colorful ceremony, which was inaugurated in 1924 by The American Forestry 

Association, will also be the occasion for the President's official Christmas greetings tc 

the nation. Representative Ross A. Collins, of Mississippi, will introduce the President, 
who will be acompanied by Mrs. Roosevelt and other members of his family. 


tion of $1,000,000 for research in, and 
control of, insects and tree diseases; and 
other cooperation under the Clarke-Me- 
Nary Act to inelude authorization and 
adequate appropriations for work in aid- 
ing non-farmer landowners to manage 
their timber lands, distribution of plant- 
ing stock to non-forest owners, and in- 
erease of authorization therefor to $500,- 
000. 

An appropriation of $2,500,000 under 
the Norris-Doxy Act was also reeommend- 
ed, as was an annual appropriation of 
$5,000,000 under the Fulmer Act, with 
stipulation that fifty per cent of any ap- 
propriation for federal acquisition of 
$10,000,000 or less shall be expended for 
acquisition under the Act. 

The recommendations further called 
for the establishment of a system of ade- 
quate forest credits for forest landowners, 
small and large, operating on principles 
similar to and possibly in connection with 
the Farm Credit Administration set-up. 

The state foresters advocated, in gen- 
eral terms, a unification and strengthen- 
ing of the forestry provisions under which 
farmers may receive ACP benefit pay- 
ments. They also supported the idea of 
the extension of community forests. On 
the subject of federal regulation, they 
were definite in their recommendation 
that Congress defer consideration of gov- 
ernment regulation of timber cutting on 
private lands until publie agencies have 
gone further in fulfilling obligations. 

Among the suggestions made to supple- 
ment the program advanced by the state 
foresters was a proposal that the federal 
government lend money to states for dis- 
tribution among the counties to tide them 
over the necessary income shortages which 
might follow modification of the ad valo- 
rem property tax. 
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Use the new “Double Edged” Bloods 
Brand, TRUE TEMPER Bush Hook. 
Let this keen, perfectly balanced tool 
speed up the work and lighten your 
labor. Its blade is forged from finest 
steel, tempered to take and 
hold an edge. Its handle is 
select tough white hickory, 
shaped to fit and slide 
easily in the hand. 




















Write us for informa- 
tion as to how a sam- 
ple tool may be 
obtained by inter- 
ested foresters. 


THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOE CO. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Makers of 
Essential 

Tools 


New’ Double Edged” 
Kelly Quality, True 
TEMPER Bush Hook 
(Bloods Brand )— 
Cat. No. 32, 12" 
Blade. 36” Hick- 
ory Handle. 
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IT IS said that “familiarity breeds con- 
tempt,” but the old adage scarcely is ap- 


plicable to the lover of trees. 
one learns about the marvelous and or- 
derly processes of life and growth, the 
more respect there is for one of nature’s 











finest masterpieces, the shade tree. 


Many of us are inclined to take trees 
for granted, but when a leaking main 
permits escaping gas to asphyxiate our 
favorite tree, or when a catastrophe oc- 
curs such as struck New England last 
September, we awake to a sudden reali- 
zation that trees are among our most 


valued heritages—truly green gold. 


Many householders readily appreciate 
the value of trees for they know that a 
adequate 
shade not only is more attractive and 
comfortable but is more readily salable 
and commands a better price than a com- 
parable house on a barren site. No doubt 
their trees are given necessary periodic 
Perhaps they have taken 


well landscaped 


maintenance. 
out tree insurance 
selves against loss. 


Others are vague- 
ly aware that trees 
are nice to have 
around without giv- 
ing thought to the 
actual monetary val- 
ues involved. But 
since it takes time 
to grow trees to ma- 
turity, and since the 
costs of replacement 
are not inconsider- 
able, it is well that 
we have some idea 
of what trees really 
are worth so that we 
may recover, in part 
at least, tree losses 
sustained through 
storm, wanton de- 
struction, or care- 
lessness. Courts have 
awarded many fair 
judgments when 
suits have been 
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YOUR SHADE TREES 


Conducted by A. ROBERT THOMPSON 


WHAT IS THEIR VALUE? 








As a further service to its readers, AMERICAN FORESTS inaugurates here a 
new monthly feature on the year around care of shade trees. 
those who would keep the trees around their homes in full vigor and beauty, 
this new service will be conducted by A. Robert Thompson, in charge of shade 
tree work for the National Park Service, and one of the country's ablest authorities 
on the subject. AMERICAN FORESTS is proud to present him to its readers. 


Designed for 








based upon reasonable appraisals of sus- 
tained damages, and the government is 
willing to permit reasonable income tax 
deductions to cover certain tree losses. 

In regard to such deductions Uncle 
Sam says: “Losses sustained by indi- 
vidual citizens or residents of the United 
States and not compensated for by in- 
surance or otherwise are fully deductible 
if arising from ... storms... and a 
deduction therefor has not prior to the 
filing of the return been claimed for 
estate tax purposes in the estate tax re- 
turn.” (Regulations 86, Income Tax, 
Revenue Act, 1934. See. 23, Art. 23 e-1). 

Evaluation of shade trees in dollars 
and cenis is not simple, since much of 
their value is relatively intangible. Who 
is to say what the old apple tree, under 
which you played as a boy, is worth? 
Or that spreading elm which shields your 
porch from the hot rays of the summer 
sun—what is its value to you? 

Of prime importance in preparing a 


tion of the tree in question and the value 
of the property on which it is growing. 
We must take into consideration the 
species, age, condition and esthetic val- 
ues, giving some weight to any senti- 
mental or historical attachments. 

For example, a fine oak growing in 
the forest usually has little tangible 
value except for the lumber which may 
be cut from it, but a comparable tree, 
shading the living terrace of a home, 
might easily be worth several hundred 
dollars to the owner. If the tree were 
a large one, in excellent physical condi- 
tion, and had been given periodic care, 
its value might run into the thousands. 

The ability of a specimen to thrive 
under adverse local environmental condi- 
tions and its resistance or susceptibility 
to disease and insects which threaten it, 
are other factors which have a decided 
bearing on a tree’s value. 

In his excellent book, Trees as Good 
Citizens, published by the American Na- 





to protect them- reasonably accurate estimate is the loca- ture Association, the late Charles Lath- 
rop Pack listed seven 
general methods 
which have been 
used in estimating 
FELT TREE EVALUATION CHART shade tree values. 
Diameter of Basic Species Location Physical Con- Acre or Lot Percentage Value These _ methods, 
Tree in Inches Value % % dition of Tree Residential Land Value however, while worth 
6 $ 28 $ 500Reduce by 75% reviewing, were de- 
8 50 1000 “ “ 55% vised some years ago 
° = ee i : . 307% and their direct 
; nity, no change i Dea ei 
14 154 ‘ 4,000 oveean by 50% es — = 
16 201 6000" "100% open to question 
18 254 8,000 " "140% since _the unit of 
20 314 10,000" " 280% valuation of shade 
22 379 5% - 100% 12,000" " 320% trees _ advanced 
24 453 : 14,000 23 * 350% materially. 
26 531 siaenianies 18,000" "380% Perhaps the most 
28 616 20,000 “ = " 410% modern plan _ for 
30 707 22,000 " 435% 
32 800 24,000 7 " 460% 
34 971 26,000 “ " 485% 
36 1,018 28,000 * 500% 
38 1,135 Determine the value of 
40 1,257 your shade tree by read- 
4s 1,524 ing from left to right and 
48 1,810 filling in required reduc- 
tions. Read first column, 
page 39, for details 
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evaluating shade trees has been devised 
by Dr. E. P. Felt, who, in his recent 
book, Our Shade Trees, published by 
Orange Judd Publishing Company, Inc., 
states: “A good shade tree well located 
in a desirable residential area may easily 
have a value of approximately seventy- 
five dollars if the trunk diameter is ten 
inches or over three hundred dollars if 
the trunk diameter is twenty inches. 
These are what may be considered basic 
values for well grown trees in excellent 
locations. The figures are approximately 
one dollar for each sectional square inch 
of the trunk at breast height.” 

These values are applied to such trees 
as American elm, European elm, sugar 
maple and scarlet oak. Less valuable 
trees, listed at a base reduction of from 
twenty to forty per cent, are Norway 
maple, soft maple, beech, ash, linden, 
tulip tree, plane, and others. <A reduc- 
tion in basie values of from thirty to 
fifty per eent is accorded such trees as 
the Carolina poplar, black locust, ea- 
talpa, and the like. 

To assist tree owners and arborists to 
work out fair appraisals, Dr. Felt has 
devised the table reproduced on the op- 
posite page. This originally appeared in 
Our Shade Trees. 

Here is a sample of how the table 
may be used: Your shade tree is four- 
teen inches in diameter so you move a 
finger down the first column of the 
table until you reach the number “14.” 
Now the figure directly to the right of 
this will give you the basie value of a 
tree this size. It is $154. You now con- 
sider the species of your tree. If it is 
searlet oak, one of our most highly 
valued shade trees, your basic value 
is unchanged. However, had it been an 
ash or a beech you would have deducted 
at least twenty per cent from your basic 
value. You next consider location. If 
your elm is so located as to give you the 
maximum in both utility and beauty, or 
if it is in a community where trees are 
valued, no deduction is in order. But if 
the removal of the tree will not seriously 
affect your general scheme of landscape, 
or if its shade isn’t necessarily utilized, 
or if the tree is in a community where 
trees are plentiful, you should deduct 
from twenty to fifty per cent. 

Now you consider the physical con- 
dition of your tree. If it is in full 
vigor and perfectly formed, no deduction 
is in order. Otherwise, deductions of 
from twenty-five to seventy-five per cent 
should be made, depending on its condi- 
tion. The value of your property—not 
your house or other improvements, just 
your lot or ground—is now considered, 
and you turn to the right column of the 
chart. Assuming your lot is worth $4,000, 
you follow instructions and increase the 
value of your tree, after all required de- 
ductions are made, by fifty per cent. 
Now you know what your tree is worth. 

Regardless of the method chosen to 
compute shade tree values, it is hoped 
that this short diseussion has emphasized 


the fact that trees are valuable assets, 


investments which should be eared for. 











Trees for Forest Planting 
PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 






SCIENTIFIC PRUNING 
SAVES YOUR TREES 


There is no task to tree 
trimming when Bartlett Prun 
ing Implements are used — 
endorsed everywhere by expert 
horticulturists 
POLE TREE TRIMMERS 

No. 1R — (compound lever, 

easy cutting) 6 ft. pole, 

$5.50. Other lengths up to 

16 ft., $7.20. 

POLE SAW No. 44 — (curve 
saw cuts freely) 8 ft., $4.40. 
a4 lengths up to 16 ft., 


LOPPING SHEARS No. 777 
(will not wound the bark) 
highly tempered steel, 26 
inch ash handles, $3.50. 20 


Conifers. We raise all our 


trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRB 














RHODODENDRONS, AZALEAS, 
KALMIAS, LEUCOTHOE, 
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c inch ash handles, $3.40. 
Shrut vi a Orchids, Lilies Leading tree experts use BARTLETT tools— 
S s, nes, imbers, erns, “ s, 7 ° ° rs ° 

ond Suibens Plants. Herbaceous Perennials of the outstanding quality protection against tree 

Blue Ridge Mountains. injury. Ask for ilustrated catalogue of 

Catalog Sent on Request pruning and trimming tools and supplies. 

BLUE RIDGE RHODODENDRON GARDENS BARTLETT MFG. co. | : 
Altamont, North Carolina 3019 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 
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TREE SURGERY SUPPLIES 


TABOR’S TREE-WOOD DRESSINGS for treat- 
ment of Tree Injuries, ete. Tree Bracing Rod, 
Tools, Saws, Cable and Guying Materials, etc. 


Wholesale Listings, Write 


FOR FORESTERS ROLLIN H. TABOR COMPANY, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
and 


NURSERYMEN 
Ask for Catalog 
HERBST BROTHERS asa Gin, Gann, Ca 


Norway Spruce, 
W. White Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce, ete. Prices are 
i onable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO L 
” aie ona, ow York City weoTeen MAINE FOREST NURSERY, DEPT. F. 
Fryeburg, Maine 












































THE AMERICAN ELM 


ITS GLORIOUS HISTORY 
ITS PRESENT DILEMMA 
ITS HOPE FOR PROTECTION 
What can you as an individual Tree Owner do to prevent the spread of the Dutch Elm 
Disease? 
The answers are in this illustrated booklet, available for I5c¢ in coin or stamps. 
Also special quantity prices. 


Cooperators in the publishing of this book include The National Shade Tree Con- 
ference, Garden Club of America, Massachusetts Forest and Park Association and The 
New Jersey Federation of Shade Tree Commissions. 


Prepared and Distributed by 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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THE RANGER’S CORNER 


Man hunt? Say, wait until I tell you 
about that time we put in fourteen days 
looking for my foreman up in Oregon’s 
Caseade Mountains, near the Three Sis- 
ters. We found him too—found him 
with a 30:30 bullet through his heart. 

He had come to the settlement in 1910 
with his bride, and they had bought a 
place and started farming in a small 
way. Since the place was small, he had 
to work out most of the time to make a 
living, and as he could do most anything 
he was employed by the Forest Service. 
Soon he was made foreman of a road 
improvement crew. In a year or so a lit- 
tle boy was born to them, then there was 
a little sister. I believe they were the 
happiest family that I have ever known. 

In 1919, with six men and two teams, 
I sent him up to Seott Lake, near the 
summit of the Cascades, on a road job. 
His instructions were to take plenty of 
provisions and horse feed—and to be 
back on the tenth day. 

As it was later revealed, the first night 
was spent in the foothills, the party 
reaching the lake about noon on the 
second day. Immediately the men set 
about establishing eamp and checking 
equipment, and when this was completed, 
in the late afternoon, the foreman and 
one of the teamsters—a burly looking 
fellow who was hired only because he 
was an exceptional man with horses and 
had a good team—left camp to hunt, 
both armed with 30:30 rifles. 

When they had not returned in the 
early evening the men in camp thought 
little about it. It was not unusual for 
hunters, afoot and possibly loaded down 
with game, to be late in returning to 
their camp. 

But when morning found the foreman 
and teamster still missing the men were 
troubled. It was clear that they sensed 
something was wrong. Nevertheless, 
they went out on their jobs. Shortly 
after noon, just as they were considering 
sending out a searching party, the burly 
teamster came in from the north. Imme- 
diately he was surrounded. Where had 
he been? Where was the foreman? 

The teamster did not know. “We sep- 
arated at the base of Seott Mountain,” 
he said. “I hunted down the trail and 
the foreman said that he would hunt east 
and then down to the road.” 

The crew, not knowing exactly what 
else to do, worked on until night. Several 
of the men expressed the opinion that 
the foreman would no doubt be at camp 
when they turned in for supper, having 
followed the teamster in. But this was 
not the case. Consequently, it was de- 
cided to do something about it—some- 
thing that began with the firing of signal 
shots from a nearby knoll. 

At this juneture the burly teamster, 
who had not taken part in these first 
efforts to locate the foreman, suggested 
that it was possible, if not quite evident, 
that the foreman had deserted the party, 
and that there was nothing left for the 
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Two Men, a Forest Service Foreman and a 
Teamster, Go Hunting in the Wild Oregon 
Cascades—But Only One Returns 


By Smith L. 


Taylor 


men to do but to break camp and return 
to headquarters. At first the idea was 
discarded by the others, but as the un- 
certainty of the situation settled upon 
them it appeared to be the only thing to 
do. So they agreed to break camp. 

That is, all agreed but one. This man, 
a little excited it seemed, challenged his 
fellow workers with: “I will not leave 
this camp until I know what has hap- 
pened to the foreman!” 

The burly teamster eyed him for a 
moment and shrugged his shoulders. “Do 
as you want,” he said. “I’m going in.” 
The others remained silent, but it was 
quite evident that they had made up their 
minds to go with him. And this they 
did, at sunrise the following morning. 

Before the men reached my office, 
thanks to the quick action of the lone 
member of the erew who had remained 
in the woods, I was informed of the situ- 
ation. He had walked to the nearest 
telephone after the others departed and 
recited to me the facts of the case as 
far as he knew them. I instructed him 
to return to Scott Lake to await the 
arrival of a searching party, which I 
immediately dispatched. Then I paced 
the floor until the teamster and those who 
had left camp with him stood before me. 

Their story was substantially the same 
as that related to me over the telephone 
earlier in the day. The teamster re- 
peated what he had told his fellow work- 
ers and summed it up with a few pointed 
remarks about men who get lost in the 
woods. I asked him if he thought it 
looked very well to leave a man in the 
wilds without making some attempt to 
find him. He merely shrugged. 

Late that evening the first searching 
party reported that they had discovered 
where a deer had been killed and dressed. 
The men in the party were convinced 
that the foreman had injured himself. 

We organized for a sweeping search 
the next morning. Men were placed 
twenty feet apart—from fifty to seventy- 
five of them—and sent into the woods to 
cover every inch of the ground. But as 
night approached there was no trace of 
the foreman. The story was repeated 
the following day, and the next, and the 
next. We were pretty discouraged. 

Adding to this discouragement was the 
rather bad situation in our camp. It is 
true that one ean stand anything in the 
way of discomfort when looking for a 
lost man, particularly when it is believed 
that he is injured and suffering. But 


we had come prepared for only one or 
two days, and that period had long since 
passed. The food situation was becom- 
ing a problem and, as it turned suddenly 
cold, our bedding was proving to be in- 
adequate. But to a man we held on, re- 
fusing to abandon the search. 

In searching for a lost person it is 
absolutely essential that it be assumed 
at all times that the person is alive. So 
every morning our first action was to 
prepare food and water for the fore- 
man; and in our conversation we spoke 
of him always as being alive. We did 
this even on the last day when we knew 
that there was no possible hope. 

That last day came fourteen days after 
the search had started. A trapper joined 
the party with a good dog—a dog that 
had not been fed for several days—and 
in remarkably short time the starved ani- 
mal caught the scent and led its master 
to the body of the foreman. 

There he lay, face down, with the re- 
mains of a deer on his shoulders, his 
gun by his side. We examined his gun, 
found that the lever worked, and out 
came an empty shell. We immediately 
put our heads together and concluded 
that the unfortunate man had accidental- 
ly shot himself. Everything pointed that 
way. It seemed clear that he—but wait! 

One of the searchers had idly picked 
up a small branch of a tree near the 
feet of the fallen man, and as he turned 
it over something caught his eye. 

“Hold on!” he eried. “This limb has 
been shot from a tree!” 

All eyes were instantly raised to the 
tree which towered above him, and, sure 
enough, at about breast height, they saw 
the stub of the branch. Closer examina- 
tion revealed that branches on both sides 
of the stub has been nicked by a bullet. 

At this juncture an engineer who had 
taken part in the search stepped forward 
and examined the stub and two nicks. 
Suddenly he lowered his head and sight- 
ed along the trail the bullet had blazed. 

“Men,” he said after a moment, “this 
man was shot by someone standing on 
that rock back there—about sixty feet 
away. This was no accident.” 

Converging on the rock, the men found 
an empty 30:30 shell. That settled it. 
There had been murder. 

What actually took place in this tragie 
drama of the wilds may never be known. 
The burly teamster was arrested and 
eventually found guilty of murder in the 
first degree. The conviction was ob- 
tained on evidence pieced together by 
the prosecuting attorney. But through- 
out it all the man who walked with the 
foreman on his last trail maintained his 
innocence, repeating over and over the 
story he had told to his fellow workers 
on that unfortunate day at Scott Lake. 

Today, nearly ten years after the inci- 
dent, the widow of my foreman is teach- 
ing and sending her children to school. 
There is a sad look in her face. 
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SLAUGHTER OF SUN RIVER ELK 
Montana’s famous Sun River elk herd, destroyed, but, after FIVE years of in- 4g 


one of the major problems of game man- 
agement in the Northern Rockies, is fac- 
ing a real crisis. The following adver- 
tisement, appearing in the October 21 
issue of the Great Falls, Montana, Trib- 
une, and signed by the Cirele H Ranch 
of Augusta, Montana, is astonishingly 
clear: 

“For more than five years we have 
repeatedly requested the State Fish and 
(iame Commission, the Forest Service, va- 
rious federal officials at Washington, D. 
C., and others to take action to stop dam- 
age, by the Sun River Elk Herd, to our 
property and business. The situation 
has been so serious that the State has 
maintained an elk patrol for five years 
in an attempt to keep the elk off our 
ranch, but irrespective of this, hundreds 
and hundreds of elk winter on our ranch 
every year, even though the patrol was 
quartered on our ranch for five months 
last winter. Last April, at a special 
meeting attended by State game officials, 
Forest Service officials, heads of wildlife 
and sportsmen’s associations, and others, 
we demanded that prompt action be tak- 
en to correct the elk situation, as it af- 
fects our ranch, and served notice that 
if not corrected we would take drastic 
action, even to destroying a large part 
of this elk herd. We have even appealed 
to the Governor of Montana and the 
President of the United States to take 
measures to save the Sun River Elk Herd 
from being slaughtered, but to date WE 
HAVE HAD NO ADVICE OF ANY 
ACTION TO CORRECT THE SITUA- 
TION. 

“We adjoin the Lewis and Clark Na- 
tional Forest (Montana) for many miles, 
but have never run our cattle on the 
Forest, therefore it cannot be said we 
have deprived the elk of winter feed. 
We have, however, been forced to fur- 
nish winter feed to hundreds and hun- 
dreds of elk, also deer, for many years 
because adequate winter range has not 
been provided for them. Elk by the 
thousands have traveled across our ranch, 
destroyed our feed, destroyed our fences, 
and interfered with our ranching opera- 
tions. We are not in the dude ranching 
business and in no way profit from busi- 
ness derived from the Forest and yet 
we have been forced to furnish winter 
feed for FIVE HUNDRED or more elk 
every winter for many years. We do 
not wish to see wildlife of the state 


r——REGIONAL FORESTER 


C. N. Woods has been named acting 
regional forester in charge of Region 
Four of the federal Forest Service, with 
headquarters at Ogden, Utah, to suc- 
ceed R. H. Rutledge, who was recently 
appointed director of the Division of 
Grazing, Department of the Interior. A 
member of the Forest Service since 
1905, Mr. Woods for the past three 
years has served as associate regional 
forester for the region he now heads. 
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sisting that the elk situation be corrected, 
and not getting any relief, we must take 
action to protect our ranching business 
from being destroyed. 
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“Our appeals have not secured results. 
Do the people of Montana wish to see 
this elk herd slaughtered? The crying 
need of this elk herd is WINTER 
RANGE. The time is getting extremely 
short, possibly the people of Montana 
may wish to insist that the State take 
quick action to save this herd of elk. 
While the Federal Government, the State 
of Montana, the sportsmen and others 
argue as to supervision, regulation, size 
of herd and many other things, we are 
being put out of business. 

“We announce with regret the neces- 
sity of making arrangements with killers 





© 
WHITE HOUSE 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A hotel of unusual charm where 
the discriminating visitor to the 
Capital 


enjoys distinctive ad- 


of elk to establish camps on our ranch dress, luxurious environment, dig- 
during the coming winter for the slaugh- nified service and superb cuisine 


ter of all elk found on our ranch. In 
the opinion of those who are familiar 
with the elk situation, as it affects our 
ranch, this may mean the destruction of 
ONE THOUSAND ELK during the com- 
ing winter season. We solicit inquiries 
from responsible parties wishing to en- 
ter into a contract for killing elk on our 
ranch, based on a stipulated amount per 
head, all equipment, machine guns, 
camps, ete., to be furnished by those se- 
curing the contract. We guarantee abso- 


at very moderate cost. 


Captain 
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rrom °9 sincte °°” poupte 


HAYADAMS HOUSE 


SIXTEENTH AT H STREET 
FACING LAFAYETTE PARK 













lute protection against prosecution by 
either Federal or State authorities as — 








we have been advised by legal counsel of 
the highest standing, as well as by Federal 
and State officials, that we have the un- 
doubted right to kill all elk doing dam- 
age to our property and _ business.”— 
Circle H Ranch, Augusta, Montana. 
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Fire Prevention this year. 
er, if you were one of the many we © 
“eould not reach, here’s another OP- 
PORTUNITY. We are now busy mak-’ 
ing up our itinerary for the coming 
year. We will complete this QUICK- 
LY. You would profit by watching 
this actual, ‘efficient Demonstration of 
modern Fire Fighting. 
| FILL_IN THE ATTACHED COUPON 
and fire it bock et once. 










Fire Fighting Equipment Division 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY COMPANY 


1223 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 





Pi ble Pumpers NN We, two, would like to see Pacific Pereabie Pumpers ia actioa— 
; : and see How To Fight Fire Wich Water 
’ ‘ 'y “3 
Kt Fine. With Wate. Seni Bat. 
Firm Name — erence ANNE, nce caso one 
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WispoM oF THE Woops, by Dan Beard. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. [Ii- 
lustrated. 150 pages. Price $2.50. 
Another of the Dan Beard Wood- 

eraft Series, this book contains prac- 

tical information and suggestions for 
the occasional camper and the more 
experienced out-door enthusiast. 





MAKING PICTURES WITH THE MINIATURE 
CamERA, by Jacob Deschin. Published 
by Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York. 204 
pages. Illustrated. Price $3.00. 

This book is dedicated to the beginner 
“tasting for the first time the delights 
ot photography.” That it succeeds in 
its purpose is evident after a brief in- 
spection, for here in simple language, in 
short, convenient chapters, are the ques- 
tions which trouble every beginner and, 
more important, the answers to them. 

A really useful book if you are about 
to become a miniature camera addict. If 
you are already one, you ean’t afford to 
pass it up. 


THe TropicaL GARDEN (Its Design, 
Horticulture, and Plant Materials), by 
Loraine E. Kuck and Richard C. 
Tongg. Published by the MacMillan 
Company, New York City. Illus- 
trated. 378 pages. Price $3.00. 
An inspiring and helpful aid to those 

residing in the Hawaiian Islands and 

other tropical regions who would plant 

a garden and have it flourish. 

Forest NEIGHBORS, by Edith M. Patch 
and Carroll Lane Fenton. Published 
by the MacMillan Company.  Ilus- 
trated. 198 pages. Price $1.50. 
Stories of wildlife seen in the north- 

ern woods, written as an educational 

medium through which juveniles may 
learn something of the lives and habits 
of animals in the forest. 


THe AMATEUR GUNCRAFTSMAN, by James 
V. Howe. Published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, New York. 301 pages. 
Illustrated. Price $4.00. 


A practical handbook for those who 
like guns, freely illustrated with draw- 
ings and diagrams. A veteran gunsmith, 
the author here opens the way to be- 
ginners in the fascinating hobby of re- 
modeling old rifles and improving new 
ones in their home workshops. 





LAND OF THE FREE, by Archibald Mac- 
Leish. Published by Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York. 93 pages. 
Illustrated. Price $3.00. 

“This book,” says its famous author, 
‘is the opposite of a book of poems 
illustrated by photographs. It is a book 
of photographs illustrated by a poem. 
The photographs, most of which were 
taken for the Resettlement Administra- 
tion, existed before the poem was writ- 
ten. The book is the result of an at- 
tempt to give these photographs an ac- 
companiment of words.” 
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A list of Selected Books on Forestry 
and related fields of Conservation is 
available to members of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association on request. 
Books on this list—as well as other 
books—-may be purchased at a dis- 
count of ten per cent from published 
prices if they are ordered through 
the Association. 








TREES OF NORTHEASTERN UNITED STATES, 
by H. P. Brown. Published by the 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 490 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, $3.00. 


All of the native, and many of the 
naturalized trees of the northeastern states 
are described and illustrated. A book for 
students and persons who are truly in- 
terested in knowing the trees of their 
neighborhood. 


AusTRALiA’s Entait, by A. O. Barrett. 
Published by Robertson and Mullens, 
Ltd., Melbourne, Australia. 205 pages. 
Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


Following a brief discussion of how 
plants live, the author describes the valu- 
able forest resources of Australia, and 
the means by which more scientific lum- 
bering and reforestation with native 
rather than exotic trees will preserve 
them for posterity. 


THE HermitaGE—HomME or Op HiIck- 
ory, by Stanley F. Horn. Published 
by Garrett & Massie, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 225 pages, ills. Price $3.00. 
Historians and writers have given 

scant attention to The Hermitage, one 
of our national shrines. It has been 
mentioned in biographies of Jackson, 
but no _ detailed, comprehensive and 
authoritative work about the home and 
home life of General Jackson has been 
available until this book appeared. 
The author, a historian of the life and 
times, presents a striking picture of the 
house and its construction, and of plan- 
tation life as lived at The Hermitage. 
Through this book he projects a new 
image of Andrew Jackson on the public 
mind, or rather a new slant on his many- 
sided and little understood character, re- 
flected in the light of the home he built 
and loved so well. <A fascinating piece 
of reading to any Jackson devotee. 





Famous Trees, by Charles E. Randail 
and D. Priscilla Edgerton. Published 
as Miscellaneous Publication No. 295 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C. 115 pages. Illustrated. Price, 15 
cents. 


THE MamMMALS AND Lire ZONES OF ORE- 
GON, by Vernon Bailey. Published by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Biological Survey. 
416 pages. Illustrated. Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Price, 75 cents. 


PaRK AND RECREATION STRUCTURES — 
Part I, Administration and Basie Serv- 
ice Facilities; Part II, Recreational and 
Cultural Facilities; Part III, Overnight 
and Organized Camp Facilities. Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of 
the Interior. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Price, 75 cents. 


Tue ELemMentary ScreNceE LisrRARY— 
Cornell Rural School Leaflet, Septem- 
ber, 1938. Published by the New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. Paper 
Bound. 75 pages. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CoNnTRIBUTORS TO THE 
JOURNAL OF Forestry, by Henry E. 
Clepper, Managing Editor, Society of 
American Foresters, Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. 31 pages. Price, 
25 cents. 


Success VocaTiIoNaL MonoGrapus. Pub- 
lished by Morgan-Dillon and Company, 
5154 N. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Price, 32 cents each. 


THe DistRipuTiIon OF IMPORTANT FOREST 
TREES OF THE UNITED Sates, by E. 
N. Munns, Chief, Division of Forest 
Influences of the U. S. Forest Service. 
Department of Agriculture, Miscella- 
neous Publication No. 287. 176 pages. 
Superintendent of Public Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Price, 35 cents. 


County AND MuvuNICcIPAL Fire Orpi- 


NANCES. Report of the Forest Commit- 
tee of the National Fire Protection 


Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
STANDARDS OF LIVING IN THE GREAT 
Lakes Cut-oveR AREA, by C. P. 


Loomis, Jos. J. Lister and Dwight M. 
Davidson, Jr., Social Research Report 
No. XIII, Farm Security Administra- 
tion and Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. C. 
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ASK THE 
FORESTER 








Forestry Questions Submitted to The 
American Forestry Association, 919 - 
17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 
Will Be Answered in This Column. 
. « « A Self-Addressed Stamped En- 
velope Should Accompany Your Latter. 














QuesTION: What materials can be 
placed in open fireplaces to give wood 
tires different colored flames?—T. E. S., 
Indiana. 

ANSWER: Powdered strontium nitrate 
gives a red color to the flame and cop- 
per chloride burns with a green light. 


These have proved satisfactory either 
singly or in mixture. Other chemicals 
sometimes used are barium nitrate or 


copper sulphate for blue, calcium chlo- 
ride for orange, and lithium chloride for 
purple. The powders may be thrown di- 
rectly on the burning fuel. Pleasing re- 
sults are achieved by soaking wood or 
tree cones in a solution of one pound of 
chemical to one gallon of water dissolved 
in a wooden tub or earthen crock, after 
which the fuel should be spread out to 
dry for a day or two. 

QvuESTION: What is the full value of 
white oak and hickory as compared with 
a fair grade of soft coal?—A. K. R., Vir- 
ginia. 

ANSWER: White oak when air dry is 
about ninety-two per cent as efficient as 
coal, and the several hickories are from 
ninety-three per cent to one hundred per 
cent as efficient. Mockernut hickory ranks 
highest in fuel value, and water hickory 
is lowest. 


QUESTION: Please recommend a com- 
prehensive book on western wild flow- 
ers—preferably one with colored illustra- 
tions and written in technical style.— 
W. H., Idaho. 

ANSWER: “Rocky Mountain Flowers” 


by Clements and Clements, published by 
the H. W. Wilson Company, of White 


Plains, New York, at $3, is an_ illus- 
trated guide of technical accuracy. An- 


other excellent book is “Field Book of 
Western Wild Flowers,” by Margaret 
Armstrong, published by G. P. Putnam 
Sons, of New York, at $3.50. 


QvuESTION: Does walnut change color 
after it has been manufactured into fur- 
niture, or put to other use?—J. B. B., 
Washington, D. C. 


ANSWER: Walnut furniture and boards 
of walnut mellow with age and under the 


influence of sunlight the color often 
takes on lighter tones of brown. This 


change goes down into the texture of 


the wood. 

QUESTION: What are more numerous 
in the United States, deciduous or ever- 
green forests?—J. C., Ohio. 


ANSWER: The United States has far 
more evergreen timber than it has de- 
ciduous. In 1937 the total sawtimber 
stand in the United States was 1,763,651 
million board feet, of which the conifer- 


ous or evergreen timber was 1,493,120 
million board feet. This ineludes ey- 
press and lareh which are generally 


classed in this group, but which actually 
shed their leaves in the winter. Of the 
hardwoods, or so-called deciduous trees, 
our stand was 270,531 million board 
feet. Practically all of this is east of 
the Great Plains and is largely oak, 
birch, beech, maple, red gum, tupelo, 
yellow poplar, cottonwood, and aspen. 


QuEsTION: How long have toothpicks 
been manufactured for sale? How many 
are produced each year?—S. G. B., 
Georgia. 

ANSWER: The first toothpicks are re- 
ported to have been made by Charles 
Foster, of Maine, who started manufac- 
turing them with machinery in 1860. 
In that year he sold sixty-five cases, 


each containing 250,000 toothpicks. 
The production in 1932 was 40,000 
eases, each of which contained 1,152,- 


000 toothpicks. In 1928 nearly 7,500,- 
000 board feet of birch from Maine, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Vermont was 
used in the manufacture of toothpicks. 
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WHEN NEXT 
YOU’RE IN 
WASHINGTON 


Enjoy the modern luxury of the 
Hotel Raleigh. Bright, guest rooms 
set a new standard for comfort. 
Diverting new restaurants, includ- 
ing the glamorous Pall Mall Room, 
the capital’s smartest dinner and 


supper rendezvous. 


450 Beautiful Rooms from $3.50. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


Cc. C. SCHIFFELER, Gen. Mgr. 


HOTEL 


— Raleigh 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE AND 
12TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Measure the Amount of Timber on Your 
Southern Pine Woodland or Forest with a 
Specially Designed 


LOG-SCALE STICK 
and 
TREE-SCALE STICK 


—tTell how much lumber in board feet your 
logs will saw out by careful saw-milling 
(the International Log Rule), also what 
they scale by the Doyle Rule. 

—tTell how many 16-foot log cuts there are 
in standing trees. 

—Estimate the contents in board feet (by 
the Doyle Rule or the more accurate Inter- 
national Rule), of standing trees of the 
Shortleaf, Longleaf, Slash or Loblolly Pines. 
$1 a set, postpaid, including canvas container 

and book of instructions. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 





919 - 17th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 














You should keep one in your car. 
Strong and Serviceable 
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We 1 lb. with 14” handle and sheath. 


SINGLE-BIT AND DOUBLE-BIT AXES 
All Patterns and Weights 





Buy from your dealer; but if he cannot supply you, write us. 


WARREN AXE & TOOL COMPANY, Warren, Pa. 


SAGER AXES AND BULL DOG LOGGING TOOLS—KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 


Wt. 1 lb. with 16” handle and sheath. 


The Smallest Double-Bit Made 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATION 
By Ovid Butler 


This volume presents a clear 
pieture of America’s organic 
natural resources, and the 
spread of the conservation 
movement from its beginning 
in the United States down to 


the present time. 144 pages. 
Price $2.50 


KNOWING YOUR TREES 
By G. H. Collingwood 


A book on trees which contains 
500-word descriptions of fifty 
of our best-known American 
trees—the natural range, com- 
mercial uses and identifying 
characteristics peculiar to each 
tree. Simply written and hand- 
somely illustrated. Price $1.00 


FOREST FIRE AND OTHER 
VERSE 


Edited by John D. Guthrie 


This collection of verse and 
songs brings the feeling of mel- 
ody and rhythm, pathos and 
humor of life in the open. More 
than 300 well known ballads 
and new poems. 321 pages. 


Price $1.50 


RANGERS OF THE SHIELD 
Edited by Ovid Butler 


Thrilling adventure stories of 
forest fires, exciting man hunts, 
timber disputes, encounters 
with wild animals and other ex- 
periences. 270 pages. Price $1.00 


TREES OF WASHINGTON, 
THE MAN — THE CITY 
By Erle Kauffman 
An intimate glimpse into the 
First President’s life with trees 
—records that he wrote in his 
diary concerning his love for 


them. Price $1.00 
YOUTH REBUILDS 


Edited by Ovid Butler 


A book of vivid personal ex- 
periences by members of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 
189 pages. Price $1.00 























Send all orders to 
THE 
AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
919 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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IMPROVED TREE SURGERY WITH RUBBER 


Associated Tree Experts have just per- 
fected steam-pressure equipment for fil- 
ling tree cavities. The outer filling of the 
cavity is made of patented, interlocking 
rubber blocks especially prepared by 
Goodrich Research Engineers. This 
weather-face is air-tight and steel-braced. 
Because of its rubber construction, it 
sways with tree movement and exerts a 
firm “comfortable” pressure against the 
tender wood at the edge of the cavity, 
known as the cambium. New bark grows 
in healthy fashion over this rubber sur- 
face. 

The machine forces melted, sterilized 
wax, by steam pressure, into the cavity 
back of the rubber dam, to fill all cracks. 

The superiority of tree surgery with 
rubber, according to the manufacturers 
of the blocks, is that fillings can sway 
and give freely with tree movement, and 
growth, yet do not erack. 


VEST POCKET FIELD GLASS 


A new vest pocket field glass of unique 
design has just emerged from the engi- 
neering laboratories of Bausch & Lomb. 
The glass is three-power and rectangular 
in shape. The flattened form makes it 
as easy to carry as a cigarette case. This 
peculiar shape provides an unusually 
wide field of view, 452 feet at 1,000 
yards, cutting off sky-glare, and afford- 
ing the wide view desired for nearly all 
sports, where the vertical or sky view is 
unimportant. The body is of molded 
plastie, and the glass is supplied in full 
leather zipper ease. 





COMPRESSED AIR EQUIPMENT FOR 
TIMBER SAW AND LOG SPLITTER 


Introduction of two new pieces of mod- 
ern equipment for the lumbering indus- 
try has been announced by the Davey 
Compressor Company. 

This equipment consists of a pneumatic 
timber saw and a log-splitter, both of 
which are operated by compressed air. 
The saw, when operated by two men, is 
said by the company to do more work 
than four pairs of the most expert cross- 
eut saw operators. It is designed for 
service in the lumbering, wood, pulp, 
chemical and other fields primarily re- 
lated to the felling and bucking of trees. 
According to the manufacturer, exhaus- 
tive tests have already proven its worth 
in line-clearing and rural electrification 
work. It can likewise be used under 
water for. pile-cutting. 

The saw is propelled by one wear-proof 
air piston with a rotary automatic air 
valve, and contains a built-in oiler that 
lubricates the entire unit. 


The saw frame, in which the conven- 
tional crosscut saw blade moves in a back 
and forth motion, is of lightweight dur- 
able steel tubing and clamps firmly to 
the tree. The operator is thus relieved 
of the burden of holding the saw in place. 
The necessity of fighting the thrust of the 
tool is also eliminated. New saw blades 
can be inserted in thirty seconds by 
pressing a thumb latch. The saw at pres- 
ent is offered in two standard models 
with respective capacities for cutting two 
foot and three foot timber. Larger sizes 
are available on special order. 

The pneumatic log-splitter is adjustable 
to logs of any length and diameter. Oper- 
ating with the irresistible force of 8,000 
pounds, it splits cleanly at one stroke 
and reduces the cost of timber-splitting 
to a minimum. 


EGGS BY PLANE 


The Forest Service is dropping eggs 
500 to 1,000 feet without breaking them. 

Officials said recently airplanes are 
dropping supplies to men fighting fires 
or doing other work in forest areas vir- 
tually inaccessible to trucks, tractors or 
wagons. 

“Tn several fires on the West Coast, we 
have used planes to drop food and other 
supplies from altitudes of 500 to 1,000 
feet,” one official said. “In the Klamath 
National Forest of Northern California 
last summer, practically all supplies were 
sent to some 1,000 men by airplane.” 

Several years of research developed the 
special container in which eggs can be 
dropped by parachute. Loaves of bread 
in the bottom of the package act as a 
“spring.” Few eggs have been broken 
in landings cushioned by bread. The 
special parachutes used in food flights 
eost the Forest Service forty cents apiece. 


UTILIZATION OF WOOD WASTE 


Four research workers connected with 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, have developed a method 
for converting sawdust, straw, wood 
waste, and waste sugar cane stalks into 
valuable synthetic plastics, it is revealed 
in a patent recently granted. 

The inventors have found that by cook- 
ing any one of these waste materials with 
water and aniline under steam pressure a 
material is obtained which can be molded 
to form a hard, dense, black, shiny prod- 
uct like glass. It has high strength and 
resistance to water and moisture. It is 
an excellent electrical insulator. Buttons, 
door knobs and steering wheels for autos, 
radio panels, ete., may be made from the 
plastic. 
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FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 














Early in the Seventy-sixth Congress, 
which convenes on January 3, a proposal 
to amend the Clarke-MeNary, act so as 
to increase the authorization for coopera- 
tive forest fire protection under Section 
2 from $2,500,000 to $9,000,000 will be 
introduced. This increase is in accordance 
with estimates that complete protection 
of all forest lands in state and private 
ownership will cost $18,000,000 and the 
belief that the federal government should 
assume one-half the necessary expenses. 
Another amendment may be included to 
authorize continuing appropriations of 
$1,000,000 for preventing and combating 
attacks from forest insects and forest 
diseases. This would compare with Sena- 
tor MeNary’s bill, S. 2180, which in- 
eluded federal cooperation and financial 
assistance to state foresters, that they 
may encourage owners of forest lands to 
undertake plans for sustained yield pro- 
duction and more efficiently harvest and 
utilize their timber crops. 

Bills introduced in the last session by 
Senator MeNary and Representative Me- 
Sweeney of Ohio will be reintroduced to 
remove appropriation limitations and au- 
thorize continuation of MeNary-MeSwee- 
ney appropriations for the nation-wide 
forest survey. An increase in the annual 
appropriation from $250,000 to an 
amount comparable with the actual needs 
is contemplated. 


Other matters of importance include a 
revival of the plan to offer federal credit 
to the forest industry; an amendment to 
the Clarke-MeNary Act to increase the 
authorization for cooperative production 
of forest planting stock, and to permit 
distribution of the stock to land owners 
other than farmers; provision for con- 
tinuing the white pine blister rust control 
campaign on a more definite legal and 
financial status as set forth in bills intro- 
duced in the last Congress by Senator 
Johnson and Representative Lea of Cali- 
fornia; and another to authorize regular 
amounts for eradicating Dutch elm dis- 
ease. 

Control of stream pollution will again 
be considered in bills to replace last 
year’s amended Barkley-Vinson Aet, 
which the President vetoed after it 
passed both houses. Any new bill, while 
recognizing the President’s objections, as 
expressed in his veto message of June 
28, 1938, will seek enforcement through 
a more definite mandate of federal au- 
thority. Like those of last year, these 
will be referred to the House Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors under Repre- 
sentative Joseph J. Mansfield, of Texas, 
and to the Senate Commerce Committee, 
whose chairmanship is now vacant be- 


cause of the death of Senator Copeland. 

Bills relating to the national parks 
will be referred to the Committees on 
Public Lands, under Senator Alva B. 
Adams of Colorado, or Representative 
René L. DeRouen of Louisiana. Repre- 
sentative Compton I. White of Idaho 
may reintroduce H. R. 10489 to construct 
a dam across the outlet of Yellowstone 
Lake with a three-mile tunnel to divert 
the water into the Snake River. If so, 
it will be in opposition to the wishes of 
the Department of the Interior, and a 
new Senate sponsor must be found, for 
Senator Pope of Idaho was defeated in 
the November elections. 


Introduction is expected of a bill to 
transfer some 405,000 acres from the Se- 
quoia and Sierra National Forests to 
include the spectacular Kings Canyon in 
national park administration. This may 
take much the same form as H. R. 10436, 
introduced in the last session by Repre- 
sentative DeRouen. 


Fitting into this extension is the desire 
of Secretary Ickes to acquire a 5,000- 
acre tract of large redwood trees in pri- 
vate ownership in the mountains between 
Sequoia National Park and the General 
Grant National Park. This will probably 
eall for a direct appropriation. 

Senator Nye’s committee which con- 
ducted hearings in Jackson’s Hole, Wyo- 
ming, last August, may bring out a bill 
to carry out the committee’s conelusions 
in regard to an extension of the Grand 
Teton National Park. 

The National Park Service is reported 
also to have an interest in proposals to 
add to the eastern side of the Rocky 
Mountain National Park in Colorado, and 
create two new national parks to include 
Mount Katahdin in Maine, and Mount 
Mansfield and the Camel’s Hump in the 
Green Mountains of Vermont. 

While recent White House conferences 
assure that government reorganization 
will again be brought forward. Opinion 
differs on whether it will be presented 
as an omnibus bill or broken down into 
a number of separate bills. Opponents 
of last year’s omnibus measure predict 
that unless major controversial features 
are eliminated this year, there will be 
little hope of passage. This is based 
on the fact that seventy-three Democrats 
out of a total of 108 who voted against 
last year’s reorganization bill were re- 
elected, and will answer roll eall. To 
these may be added the 170 Republicans 
in the new House, making a total of 243 
who in all probability will oppose or look 
skeptically at all reorganization bills. 
This is twenty-five more than a majority 
of the House, which is 218. 
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ASSOCIATION OBJECTIVES 


Adequate Forest Fire Protection by fed- 
eral, state and other agencies. 

Reforestation of Denuded Lands valuable 
for timber, wildlife, protection of 
streams. 

Protection of Fish and Game and other 
wildlife under sound game laws. 

Prevention of Soil Erosion 

Preservation of Wilderness for Recreation 

Establishment of State and National For- 
ests and Parks 

Development of Forestry Practices by the 
forest industries. 

Education of the Public, especially chil- 
dren, in respect to conservation of 
America's natural resources. 

Forest Recreation as a growing need for 
the development of the nation. 
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HOLLIES’ NORTHERN OUTPOST 


(Continued from page 15) 


nows. Now know all men by these pres- 
ents, that I, Richard Hartshorne, of Port- 
land, in the county of Monmouth, in East 
Jersey, for peace and quietness sake, and 
to the end there may be no cause of 
trouble with the Indians and that I may 
not for the future have any trouble with 
them as formerly I had, in their dogs 
killing my sheep, and their hunting on 
my lands, and their fishing, I have agreed 
as followeth :” 

There follows in the stilted legal 
phraseology of the times the agreement 
between Hartshorne and the Indian chief 
Vowavapon. Richard Hartshorne paid 
them to relinquish their rights the muni- 
ficent sum of 13 shillings or $3.25. 

Sandy Hook Lighthouse, the oldest in 
operation in the United States and the 
most historic landmark of the peninsula, 
was erected in 1764 at the instigation of 
New York merchants to protect vessels 
entering and leaving New York Harbor. 
The site of four acres was purchased 
from Richard Hartshorne and funds for 
the erection of the lighthouse were raised 
by lottery authorized by the New York 
Assembly in 1761. It remains substan- 
tially as it was built exeept for changes 
within the light itself. 

From high up in the Western Union 
tower at the extreme end of the Hook, 
the ocean traveller is spied upon with 
an old-fashioned telescope and his ship 
reported by telegraph to New York 
city. This practice in vogue for years 
has not been abandoned even with the 
advent of radio. When it was suggested 
to the observer that modern radio com- 
munication seemed to make his job a 


’ hit unnecessary this keen-eyed veteran 


of forty-two years’ service in the Western 
Union—-twenty-six in the tower—came 
to his own defense quick as a flash, say- 
ing that shipping interests want an ae- 
tual “sightin” on vessels in and out of 
the Port of New York. 

At Fort Hancock, a huge 20” smooth 
bore gun is mounted on a cement base 
as a relic. This one represents the 
maximum size ever achieved with a muz- 
zle loading gun. It was east at Fort 
Pitt in 1869 and retained at the Sandy 
Hook Proving Ground. Only two of these 
enormous guns were ever made. 

Nearly every place along the Atlantic 
Coast claims to have been a repository 
for the fabulous treasures of Captain 
Kidd and Sandy Hook is no exception. 
The interesting point is, however, that 
here faith was boundless. Fifty years 
ago the ground around the lone, tall 
pine, said to be the only one in exis- 
tence at that time, was pock-marked 
with holes dug by hopeful enthusiasts 
who sought this treasure trove. None was 
ever successful. 

Admittance to Sandy Hook as a War 
Department area is naturally somewhat 
restricted. Properly qualified persons 
are usually granted a pass. Groups who 
may visit Sandy Hook are provided with 
a military escort and, because of the 
limited personnel available, the army au- 
thorities much prefer to have visitors 
come in groups. In any ease, applica- 
tions for admittance should be addressed 
to the Commanding Officer, Fort Han- 
cock, New Jersey. Those who take the 
trouble to arrange for a visit to this 
most fascinating peninsula are sure to 
be well rewarded. 


COMMUNITY FORESTS COME OF AGE 


(Continued from page 19) 


than 3,000,000 trees each. Saratoga, 
Jefferson, Lewis, Onondaga and Oswe- 
go counties have planted more than 
2,000,000 trees each. Among the cities 
which have planted more than 2,000,000 
trees each on community forests are 
Glens Falls, Little Falls and Rochester. 
Free trees have been distributed from the 
state nurseries at Saratoga and Lowville 
to aid in this community forest movement. 

Pennsylvania has an interesting sys- 
tem of 134 town, borough, county and 
city forests. There are notable examples 
at York, Lock Haven, and Reading. More 
than 5,000,000 trees have been planted on 
the community forests of the Keystone 
State. 

Connecticut has an outstanding com- 
munity forest in the Eli Whitney For- 
est at New Haven. This has been gradu- 
ally expanded into an area of 22,000 
acres under the management of Professor 
R. C. Hawley, of the Yale Forest School. 


This forest has been under intensive 
management for more than thirty years 
and is one of the most successful and 
profitable forests to be seen in the coun- 
try. Three million trees have been 
planted here and a definite value in tim- 
ber crops is being built up for the 
future, in addition to assuring a con- 
tinuous and clean flow of water for the 
people of New Haven. 

Wisconsin has developed a_ notable 
program of community forests—outstand- 
ing in its solution of a long and trouble- 
some attempt to grow farm crops on 
eutover timberlands, largely in the north- 
ern counties. The people of these com- 
munities have finally realized that grow- 
ing timber crops is the only possible 
solution of this difficult social and eco- 
nomic problem. There are twenty-five 
county forests, ranging in size from 
5,000 to 200,000 acres totaling 1,746,000 
acres. More than 32,000,000 trees have 
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been planted. Under the leadership of 
F. B. Trenk and Fred G. Wilson, a 
notable system of 149 school forests, 
varying in size from forty to 200 acres, 
and aggregating about 12,000 acres, have 
been established since 1928. 

In Michigan more than 5,800,000 trees 
have been planted on ninety-seven com- 
munity forests. Recently several thou- 
sand acres of tax reverted lands have 
been turned over to local communities 
for operation. 

New Jersey has an outstanding com- 
munity forest of 36,000 acres in the 
Pequannock watershed, near Newark. 

Maine has twenty-five community for- 
ests; Ohio, twenty-five. Georgia has two 
very interesting community forests at 
Newnan and Manchester, on which sev- 
eral thousand southern pines have been 
planted. Georgia also has many school 
forests and is developing memorial for- 
ests for the late Dr. C. A. Herty. 

North Carolina has a watershed forest 
of 25,000 acres at Asheville. At Can- 
ton, in the same state, several thousand 
trees have been planted by school chil- 
dren on a municipal forest of 500 acres. 

Salt Lake City has a watershed for- 
est of 27,000 acres, partly “checker- 
hoarded” with forest lands within the 
Wasatch National Forest. This has been 
a cooperative enterprise on the part of 
the local city water department, Dean 
Paul Dunn, of the Utah State Forestry 
School at Logan, and officials of the 
federal Forest Service. 

Seattle has the largest community for- 
est in the country, totaling 66,000 acres. 
It is also notable because of the fact that 
it employed the first trained forester, 
Allen Thompson, in community forest 
work in this country, and has already 
liquidated an initial investment of about 
$1,000,000 by the sale of timber products. 
Meanwhile it is building up an important 
reserve of timber for the future. At 
the same time, it is guaranteeing a con- 
tinuous and sanitary waterflow of 55,- 
000,000 gallons of water daily to the 
people of Seattle. 

Towa, Illinois, California, Washington 
and Oregon, as well as several southern 
states, are also going forward with the 
community forest idea. 

A few years ago searcely a trained 
forester was employed on community 
forests; today there are probably forty. 
However, state foresters have generally 
given supervision and leadership in 
the movement in their respective states. 
They are the officials to whom local ecom- 
munities naturally look for technical 
skill, experience, and advice in making 
management plans for adequate protec- 
tion and administration. 

In the future, community forests may 
play as important a part in the life of 
our people as they have for hundreds 
of years in the lives of people of Eu- 
rope. No wonder that they are popular. 
There is an intimacy about them that 
will give forests and forestry a new 
meaning to Americans—and benefits that 
will give life a new significance in its 
relation to trees and people. 
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The Mayflower 
in March! 





The Mayflower Hotel looks forward with 
much pleasure to The American Forestry 
Association’s Dinner Meeting, to be held 
in the Grand Ballroom on the evening 
of March 22, 1939, and expresses its 
sincere desire to help make this meeting 
during the Association’s 64th year, an 
overwhelming success. 


This modern, 1,000 ROOM HOTEL, also 
extends a cordial invitation to the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association and its members 
to “Make The Mayflower Your Home In 
March.” 
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A. F. A. HEADQUARTERS 


R. L. POLLIO, Manage 
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Roy L. PEppPEr- 
BURG (The South’s 
New Liquid Gold) 


is @ newspaperman 
as well as a contrib- 
utor to a wide vari- 
ety of magazines. Al- 
ways on the lookout 
for popular scientific 
material, he has be- 
come a camera en- 
thusiast through his 
desire to illustrate 
his own work when 
he ean. 


Roy L. Pepperburg 


Ropert FEcHNER (My Hopes for the 
CCC) is director of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps. Born in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, Mr. Fechner was educated in 
Georgia, and served in the 2d Georgia 
Infantry during the Spanish American 
War. Before becoming affiliated with 
emergency conservation work in 1933, 
Mr. Fechner was an executive officer of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists. 


ALDEN T. CorTrELL (Hollies’ Northern 
Outpost), who was graduated from the 
Yale Forest School in 1926, has been with 
the New Jersey Department of Conser- 
vation and Development since 1927. Mr. 
Cottrell has worked in the Department’s 
various branches, and is at present as- 
sisting in its public relations work. 


Netson C. Brown (Community For- 
ests Come of Age), who is in charge of 
the Department of Forest Utilization at 
the New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse, has written widely and is an 
authority on professional forestry. 


JAMES STEVENS 
(Revolution in the 
Western Woods), as- 
sociated with the 
West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, is 
best known as the 
author of Paul Bun- 
yan, although he has 
written four other 
books and _ several 
hundred stories and 
articles—most of 
them with lumbering 
as the theme. 


James Stevens 


E. P. Feitr (Hurricane Damage to 
Shade Trees) is one of America’s distin- 
guished entomologists. Since 1928 he 
has been director and chief entomologist 
at the Bartlett Tree Research Labora- 
tories, and is co-author (with W. H. 
Rankin) of the widely read “Insects and 
Diseases of Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs.” 


Luoyp G. InGLes (In Defense of the 
Lion) is associate professor of biology 
at Chico State College, Chico, California. 
Keenly interested in the conservation of 
wildlife, his chief hobby is photography 
depicting the life histories of birds and 
mammals. 


Witu1am B. Greevey (“Bricks With- 
out Straw”) is a forest leader, and for- 
merly chief forester of the United States. 
At present he is associated with the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 


Marion Park (The Appalachian Trail- 
way) is assistant secretary of The Ap- 
palachian Trail Conference. 


JACKSON M. Batcu- 

ELOR (New Slants on 
Growing Christmas 
Trees) is a graduate 
horticulturist of Cor- 
nell University. He 
is now conducting 
exploratory investi- 
gations of erosion- 
resisting plants of 
economic value for 
the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 





Jackson M. Batchelor 


Lynn Wykorr (Snow Motor), though 
kept busy as assistant Sunday editor of 
The Oregonian, writes that he still finds 
time occasionally to fish and camp and 
hike through the forest lands of Oregon 
and southern Washington’s Cascades. 


A. Ropert THomMpson (Your Shade 
Trees), who will conduct this new de- 
partment for AMERICAN Forests, is in 
charge of shade tree work with the 
branch of forestry of the National Park 
Service. He was graduated from the 
New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse in 1927, and was then city for- 
ester for Syracuse for three years. Dur- 
ing the next four years he was with the 
Amawalk Nurseries and later in commer- 
cial tree work before taking his present 
position with the National Park Service. 
Mr. Thompson has brought out a series 
of bulletins on tree preservation to guide 
this work on the national parks. In eo- 
operation with members of the National 
Shade Tree Conference, he has been in 
charge of a survey on lightning-struck 
trees—and finds that lightning does strike 
twice in the same place. 


G. H. CoLLincwoop (White Spruce) 
is Forester for The Association. 


CovER—A Giant Ponderosa Pine on 
the property of the Red River Lumber 
Company, Westwood, California. Cour- 
tesy, Caterpillar Tractor Company. 





























| Plan Low 
to Attend the 


64th Annual Meeting of 


‘THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


at Washington, D. C. 
March 22, 1939 


N an effort to arouse the public to take a greater 
responsibility in the protection of forest lands 
from fire, The American Forestry Association 
will inaugurate early in 1939 an educational cam- 
paign with a view to securing larger Federal and 
State appropriations for reducing forest fire loss. 


As a means of focusing attention on this important 
subject, the Association’s 64th year will be marked 
by an outstanding Dinner Meeting to be held at 
the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., on the 
evening of March 22, 1939. 


Put this important date on 
your calendar and watch 
the columns in future 
issues of AMERICAN 
FORESTS Magazine for 


further announcements 


and full details. 












































AMERICA’S MOST EFFECTIVE 
MACHINE FOR CONSERVATION 
SERVICE ° ° ° ° ° 


Just one demonstration will convince you why the Brooks Load-Lugger permits the 
use of more man power, yet, cuts the cost of hauling and dumping material. The 
Brooks Load-Lugger is low cost equipment, and, in many instances, one outfit may 
do away with the heavy investment of 4 or 5 trucks and their expensive operating 


costs. One Load-Lugger and a “litter” of buckets . . . that’s the Load-Lugger 
system. While one bucket is being hauled and dumped, other buckets are being 
loaded. The savings and production possibilities of this system are many. One 
Load-Lugger and 5 to 10 buckets may replace an equal number of trucks, distance 
of haul considered. It is fast, continuous, and automatically controlled from 
driver’s seat. These reasons and the fact that the buckets are of rugged ONE 
PIECE construction makes the Load-Lugger system particularly effective for C.C.C. 
work, Forestry Development, Dam Construction, Flood Control, W.P.A. Projects, 
and Erosion Control. The “Lugger” Passenger Transport Body (optional equip- 
ment) provides a low cost transportation medium to and from the field of opera- 
tions, with plenty of room under the seats for shovels and other tools. The 
Load-Lugger is built in 4 capacities; can be installed on any truck chassis in a few 
hours. Write or wire for fully illustrated literature. Demonstrations arranged in 
most sections. 


BROOKS EQUIPMENT & MFG. CO., 70 Davenport 


FOR MANY TYPES 
OF WORK 


(Top of page) Dirtfill . . . handling material 
at 20c less per ton than was possible with 
other methods. (Above, from top to bottom) 
(1) “Lugger”’ Passenger Transport Body, with 
and without canvas top . . . approved by W.P.A. 
Director of Safety. (2) Feeding a crusher at 
top speed . the driver will have loaded 
buckets waiting on his return . . . no time loss 
of men or trucks. (3) At the stockpile, pre- 
Paratory to spreading rock on a road by gradual 
tilting of the bucket for even spreading. (4) 
Receiving a completely mixed batch of concrete 


with regular ONE PIECE buckets. 


Road, 


Knoxville, Tenn. 








